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CAn Exclusive Reature—part 
of every Underwood Machine. 


Provides for centering titles or 
headings on documents and other 
papers with absolute accuracy. 


Carriage position fixed by means of 


double rule simply an quickly. 
No Guessing — No Mistakes 


The nearest Underwood office 
will demonstrate this feature 
which constitutes a reason why 
the Underwood is the machine 
used by international cup winners. 
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Shorthand for Professional and 
Business Men 


By Harold Dudley Greeley, LL.M., 


C.P.A., of the firm of Greeley & 


Giles, Accountants and Auditors, and Resident Manager of 
Walton School of Commerce, New York City 


HE suggestion of shorthand for pro- 
fz fessional and business men means 

specifically that such men will per- 
sonally write a system of shorthand, turn- 
ing their own notes over to a typist to 
transcribe. ‘This is to replace the present 
practice almost univer- 
sally followed of dictat- 
ing to a stenographer 
who later transcribes 
his own notes. We are 
to discuss to-night the 
practicability of this 
suggestion, to ascertain 
the uses to which such 
practice could be put 
and the limitations on it, 
either in the cost to the 
professional or business 
man in time and effort 
or in the practical op- 
eration of having one 
person's notes tran- 
scribed by a typist in 
the ordinary course of a 
day’s business. 

It is in the name of 
eficiency that we should examine this sug- 
gestion. The word efficiency itself has 
fallen into such disrepute that the first 
step should be to reach an understanding 
of our viewpoint. There have been many 
attempts to define efficiency, but it has 
always seemed to me that Huxley’s defini- 
tion of science catches the spirit of it— 
Organized and trained common sense.” 


Harow Duoiey Greevey 


Efficiency is but effectiveness, and our 

problem now is to test the suggestion of 

shorthand for professional and business 

men to see whether or not it is likely to 

prove effective for the average person who 

In connection with the title let 
me explain that profes- 
sional and business 
women are included 
equally with their breth- 
ren. Due to the inexact- 
ness of our language, 
there is no word com- 
mon to both sexes and 
so the usual method of 
using only the mascu- 
line form will be fol- 
lowed. I will incorpo- 
rate here the provision 
so often utilized by the 
lawyers—‘‘words im- 
porting males include 
females.” 

In this discussion let 
us try to discriminate 
between the important 
and the unimportant. 

Everything that a professional or busi- 
ness man does is not important, and 
when a man says that he does nothing un- 
important you may conclude at once that 
he does not discriminate. There have been 
articles in the Greaa Wrirer and in other 
publications pointing out the advantages 
to certain kinds of professional and busi- 
ness men of a knowledge of shorthand, but 


uses it. 
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in these articles there has been very little 
presentation of principles. They have 
dealt almost altogether with particular in- 
stances in which shorthand would be use- 
ful; for example, to the doctor, to the pro- 
fessional writer, and to others. Numerous 
articles have in a most entertaining way 
shown how President Wilson personally 
uses shorthand to great advantage. Such 
articles are valuable, but they do nct con- 
stitute the best kind of propaganda for 
you because they treat of particular in- 
stances and disclose arguments applicable 
to other lines of work only by inference. 
If shorthand is of value to certain profes- 
sional and business men it must be so as 
a result of fundamental principles. Let 
us see what those principles are and 
whether they would make shorthand valu- 
able in other ways not yet definitely and 
formally proposed. 

Dividing the discussion into the follow- 
ing sections may help to clarify it: 


(a) Advantages applicable to all pro- 
fessional and business men. 

(b) Costs to all such men. 

(c) Considerations peculiar to certain 
professions and businesses. 

(d) Methods of study for professional 
and business men. 


Advantages Applicable to All Pro- 
fessional and Business Men 


The principal advantage, I believe, is 
that the writer can see the whole of his 
work at one time. It is always an annoy- 
ance and sometimes costly in wasted time 
to require a stenographer to whom dicta- 
tion is being given to hunt back through 
preceding notes to find what the dictator 
said at some given point. By the time 
that the stenographer has located the re- 
quired portion the dictator's line of 
thought has been broken and occasionally 
a particular turn of expression which he 
desired is lost. At best it is an annoyance. 
Frequently a dictator will not take the 
time for extended search to locate the ex- 
act phraseology and exact position of pre- 
ceding matter. This often results in such 
loose construction that a rewriting of por- 
tions becomes necessary. If, however, 
the dictator had before him at one time all 
the matter which he had dictated he would 
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be free to make such changes as he decided 
without annoyance and without delay. 
This result he could obtain by the use 
of shorthand instead of dictation. 

In the same connection it is psychologic 
ally true that the act of writing makes 
more impression, that is, cuts a deeper 
brain path, than the act of speaking in dic 
tation. Consequently a person who is dic 
tating matter which he is later to speak 
loses some of the memorizing help which 
he would secure if he had written instead 
of dictated. There is, on the other hand, 
no danger of making an undue impres 
sion upon the mind through writing rather 
than dictating matters which are not to 
memorizing re 
and without 
mere 


be memorized, because 
quires “the will to learn” 
that will or attitude of mind the 
repetition makes no appreciable effect on 
the memory. 

The use of shorthand for a dictator 
saves his own time and that of the st 
nographer. Few persons can dictate ef 
fectively. It is picturesque for a man to 
dictate while pacing up and down his pri 
vate office, occasionally waving his arms 
in the air, occasionally leaning back with 
eyes closed or gazing at the ceiling, occa 
sionally answering the telephone, occasion 
ally making alleged witticisms to the ste 
nographer. It is not efficient. It is not 
practical. It costs a tremendous amount 
in the course of a year both in the time 
of the dictator and in that of the ste 
nographer. After all, loss of money is 
much less important than loss of time, 
because money can be replaced, whereas 
every minute of time that slips away from 
us is gone absolutely forever, and without 
recall. On every side to-day we see the 
picturesque give way to the effective. Even 
at sea there is no longer the calling of 
courses in the mystic lingo of the sailor. 
No longer do we hear the navigating offi 
cer call “sou-west by west, quarter west.’ 
We find him directing the steersman to 
steer a course of 239 degrees. There is 
nothing romantic about “239,” but it is 
very practical. It refers to the identical! 
point on the compass known as southwest 
by west, one-quarter west, but it does so in 
a way which leaves nothing to the imagi 
nation and but little to the skill of th 


steersman. Likewise in the office we find 
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the picturesque giving way to the prac- 
tical. 

Another advantage of the use of short- 
hand is that it fixes responsibility for er- 
rors. Nothing is more disheartening to 
an employee than to be held responsible 
for mistakes which he did not make. On 
the other hand, it is exasperating for an 
employer to be met always with “that is 
just what you dictated—here it is in my 
notes as plain as anything.” There can be 
little dispute about those mystic notes 
which the employer cannot read, and thus 
there is left between him and the stenogra- 
pher a feeling of uneasiness. Each may 
be perfectly and honestly certain that the 
mistake was made by the other and there 
is no way in which particular instances 
can be definitely decided. The practice, 
of course, is to discharge the stenographer, 
but that frequently is poor business as 
well as unjust, because the cost of train- 
ing a new employee is much higher than 
most executives realize. 

Our professional wits often give us 
fictitious examples of stenographic mis- 
takes, but I personally can vouch for the 
following as an example of a danger of 
dictation. A man once had occasion to 
dictate “in regard to this proposition I 
am optimistic” and it came back “in re- 
gard to this proposition I am up to mis- 
chief.” This sort of mistake would be 
avoided by having one’s own shorthand 
transcribed; yet there is danger also in 
transcribing another's shorthand notes be- 
cause there, while the sound may be accur- 
ately reproduced, the spelling may be 
changed so as to effect a change in mean- 
For example, you may recall the an- 
ecdote of the widow who ordered for her 
husband’s tombstone “Gone to the Great 
Beyond,” and the stonecutter spelled 
great’ g-r-a-t-e. 

There are other advantages which are 
For instance, the ability to jot 
lown quickly the substance of a telephone 
conversation or to perpetuate in fairly ac- 
curate form the decisions reached at a con- 
ference or to record completely a discus- 
sion affecting some business or personal 
matter of importance or to make full and 
exact extracts from books. Any one of us 
ould think of a variety of uses to which a 
knowledge of shorthand might be put, 


ing. 


obvious. 
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but these are likely to be so obvious as to 
require no discussion. 


Advantages Over Dictating Machine 

A comparison is sometimes suggested 
with various dictating machines. Why 
not avoid the dangers of dictation and at 
the same time dispense with the effort of 
learning shorthand by using a dictating 
machine? Of all the advantages enumer 
ated above, the saving of time and the fix- 
ing of responsibility are the only ones se- 
cured by the use of a dictating machine. 
A machine will not enable one to see the 
whole of his work and it would be more 
annoying to turn it back to discover what 
was said fifteen minutes before than it 
would be to have a stenographer hunt it 
up in her notes. With the machine it 
would be necessary to listen to practically 
everything which had been dictated before 
the particular section could be discovered. 
The use of a dictating machine will not 
leave the impression on the memory that 
the act of writing gives; at least, after 
the dictator has learned how to run the 
machine smoothly. It is possible that at 
the outset the process of dictating to the 
machine may make a very vivid impres- 
sion. The use of shorthand has one fur- 
ther advantage which no machine yet in- 
vented can provide, and that is constant 
availability. A machine is more or less 
stationary. It cannot be taken on a long 
walk in the country, and yet men who 
think are prone to have ideas even upon a 
country walk. Such ideas if perpetuated 
at once form valuable raw material for 
subsequent manufacture into finished prod- 
uct. Ideas are rarely recorded in long- 
hand and consequently a very material 
loss is constantly occurring. 


Costs to Professional and Business 
Men 


We hear much nowadays of the “tired 


business man.” Many theatrical managers 
make an overt attempt to rejuvenate him. 
We can well imagine the protest that the 
tired business man will make when we sug- 
gest that he learn shorthand, and yet I 
venture to say that a modern system can 
be learned sufficiently well for non-pro- 
fessional use without material strain in the 
time ordinarily wasted during the course 
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of a year. Even the tired business man 
who seeks to relax by thinking is likely to 
find himself in the position of the very 
frank lighthouse keeper in an ancient 
yarn. When asked what he did during 
the long winter days the lighthouse keeper 
said: “Well, sometimes I set and think 
and sometimes I just set.” Without cast- 
ing any aspersions on the t. b. m. or even 
on the v. t. b. m., it is safe to suspect that 
there are no very severe demands on his 
intellect outside of the routine of business. 

An objection which is sometimes raised 
to the use of shorthand is that it tends to 
narrow a man through the use of time 
for a technical expedient rather than for 
cultural reading. A man will say that 
the margin of his time should be used for 
broadening himself and that anything such 
as intensive study of a technical subject 
like shorthand tends to narrow him. Such 
objection is frequently a mere cover for 
intellectual laziness. It is easier to read 
entertaining history, vivid fiction or allur- 
ing foreign languages. It is more attract- 
ive to be broad like Hermione, of the 
Evening Sun, who takes up one thing after 
another in a serious way, devoting some- 
times an entire evening to each subject. 
But, after all, effectiveness is a desirable 
form of culture, and even a leader who 
must be broad enough to be seen must at 
the same time be narrow enough to be 
focused upon. 

There is danger of wasting some time 
at the outset in trying to write with abso- 
lute correctness according to dictionary 
and manual. We can imagine a conscien- 
tious student of shorthand pausing con- 
tinually to verify his outlines and thus 
spending much more time than the subject- 
matter written would warrant. And yet 
this objection seems specious because it 
applies only to persons especially inter- 
ested in shorthand as an art and as a 
science and those persons after repeated 
tests with dictionary and manual will find 
themselves confident of their theory and 
therefore will decrease these references. 


Considerations Peculiar to Certain 
Professional and Business Men 


We may state at once that shorthand 
would be particularly valuable to the pro- 
fessional man who was a public account- 
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ant. There are other professions and busi- 
nesses in which a knowledge of shorthand 
is less valuable only in degree. 

In the practice of accountancy we have 
occasion very frequently to copy provisions 
in contracts and extracts from the minutes 
of directors’ and stockholders’ meetings. 
Occasionally we copy the powers of a cor- 
poration from its certificate of incorpora 
tion. When this kind of work is done at 
the office of a client, as is usually the case, 
a stenographer is rarely available. Some- 
times we are not at liberty to use a ste- 
nographer even if one could be employed, 
because of the limited time at our dis 
posal or because of the confidential na 
ture of the document. For practically 
every report which leaves an accountant’s 
office there are comments which are in nar 
rative form. For all these purposes, and 
these are only the most obvious, the ac 
countant could make excellent use of 
shorthand. 

The use of shorthand by lawyers has 
many possibilities. Judging from the 
writing of many members of the bar with 
whom I have come in contact I used to be 
under the impression that lawyers invaria- 
bly wrote shorthand, but I found that what 
I had mistaken for a strange system was 
after all our old familiar longhand some- 
what disguised. Possibly the most advan- 
tageous use to which a lawyer can put a 
knowledge of shorthand is in the record- 
ing of testimony. Without shorthand it 
is necessary to jot down a key word here 
and there so that the particular testimony 
desired can be sufficiently identified by 
the court reporter, who then will read it 
upon request. If the attorney in cross- 
examination could confront a_ witness 
with his exact statement, to be confirmed 
if necessary by the court reporter, he 
would make a very strong impression in 
deed. 

Probably no profession could be named 
in which shorthand would not be of use 
There are some of the professions in the 
field of art, such, for example, as acting 
and painting, where the use of shorthand 
would be of but slight value, and wher: 
the practitioner would generally be tem 
peramentally disinclined to acquire 4 
knowledge of it. Even in those, however 
the ability to make extracts from books 
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ind reports would be of distinct value. 
The one profession in which a knowledge 
of shorthand would be of the maximum 
value is that of the professional writer, 
whether he be a writer of sermons or of 


plays or of books. 
Among business men, and in that classi- 


fication I mean to include all executives 
ind clerks who have writing or dictating 
to do, the use of shorthand provides a 
distinct saving of time and fixing of re- 
sponsibility. Office instruction, office re- 
ports, outgoing letters can all be handled 
xccurately and quickly through the orig- 
inal use of shorthand. When a person is 
ible to write shorthand with about the 
same speed that he can dictate, he will 
find that the writing of an answer to an 
incoming letter or the preparation of a 
report of any kind can be done at once 
and without waste of time on the part of 
anyone else. This will overcome many 
office annoyances. 


Methods of Study for Professional 
and Business Men 


The first thing to admit is that studying 

is real work. If the man to whom short- 
hand is recommended is in a profession 
where studying is part of his daily work 
you do not need to point out ways and 
means to him. If, however, he is’ in busi- 
ness or in a profession where there is lit- 
tle real need for intensive study, it will 
not be sufficient merely to propose the ad- 
vantage of shorthand. You must make it 
possible for the man to secure those ad- 
vantages by showing him how he can ac- 
quire a working knowledge of the art. If 
you do not do this your proposal in most 
eases will be wasted. The man will be 
ever learning but never able to come to 
the knowledge of the truth.”” He will not 
acquire enough shorthand to make prac- 
tical use of it, and thus the time spent in 
studying it will be more or less wasted. 

Studying is the method by which sub- 
ject-matter is converted into ideas that 
will be effective in subsequent life, and by 
which natural capacities of students are 
trained. The mature professional and 
business man does not desire shorthand as 
1 mental training; therefore, his time is 
considered lost unless he acquires useful 
ideas. 
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The first point to impress upon the ma- 
ture student of shorthand is the absolute 
essential of thoroughness and accuracy in 
the fundamentals. The best way of at- 
taining that thoroughness is through con- 
stant repetition. There is an old Latin 
proverb which reads, “Cutta cavat lapidem 
non vi sed saepe cadendo.” A free trans- 
lation of this is that the drop hollows the 
stone not by force, but by the frequency 
of its fall. In other words, it keeps ever- 
lastingly at it. Now the professional or 
business man may so keep at shorthand 
without noticing the effort by the use of 
various little expedients. He may, for ex- 
ample, prepare a wordsign book and 
carry it in his pocket for reference at odd 
moments while waiting for trains and on 
similar occasions. He may have on his 
desk a shorthand manual and dictionary 
and refer to them for the shorthand out- 
lines of words with which he is unfamiliar. 
He may derive considerable recreation 
through using a shorthand dictionary as 
an exercise book in which he covers the 
longhand and reads the shorthand. He 
may keep his diary and appointment book 
in shorthand and he may write the expla- 
nations on his check-book stubs in short- 
hand. If he does these minor things in 
shorthand regularly, he will soon find that 
he writes no longhand at all on any routine 
matter. 

It would be difficult to speak too highly 
of the Greae Wrirer as an agency for 
keeping alive one’s interest in correct 
theory. The constant reading of well- 
written shorthand is everywhere admitted 
to be an aid to correct writing. It was 
interesting to note in the March number of 
the Greee Waiter that Mr. H. W. Darr, 
of Minneapolis, devoted two-thirds of the 
students’ time to reading and one-third to 
writing, and secured remarkably good re- 
sults. 

“To be sure to remember a thing, do 
something with it, try it, use it, put it 
into function, tell it to someone, go to al- 
most any length to express what has been 
impressed upon you.” Therefore, let the 
professional or business man use short- 
hand in every way that his ingenuity can 
suggest, and he will find that he has mas- 
tered the theory without conscious effort. 

There are three attitudes of mind which 
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a student may assume. The first is the 
submissive or suggestible. In that the 
student lets the teacher decide for him. 
That is the least helpful to a student and 
should be consciously avoided. Another 
attitude is the self-attentive one, and there 
the student is self-conscious because fear- 
ful of criticism or anxious for praise. This 
is not the most effective for a student. 
The ideal attitude is the objective or prob- 
lem one. ‘There the student forgets self 
and teacher and surroundings in seeking 
merely the solution of the problem in hand. 
This attitude is the one to be sought, and 
if the professional or business man can 
be put in this frame of mind he will find 
his progress rapid. 

Studying should generally be done in 
short periods rather than during prolonged 
sessions, and this kind of studying will be 
particularly easy for the busy person. 
Studying, to be effective, should be done 
quietly. The degree of concentration which 
can be devoted to study will materially af- 
fect the student’s progress and inversely 
the more effective a student becomes the 
more concentration will result. A gen- 
uine student would not notice the little 
noises that immediately attract the atten- 
tion of a child. The difference between 
them is one of degree or, as one writer 
has put it, “it is a question of how much 
gunpowder would have to be exploded 
under his chair to wreck his train of 
thought.”” The professional or business 
man should study quietly and intensively 
with all the concentration he can command 
for short periods not exceeding twenty 
minutes, but these periods should be fre- 


quent. ‘They should be daily at least. 


Conclusion 


The problem of adoption of shorthand 
by an individual becomes to some extent 
a personal one, but, generally speaking, 
the advantages and the costs apply to all 


in slightly varying degree. It has been 
said that results are what we seek and 
consequences what we get. One who at- 
tempts to apply the suggestions made in 
this paper should bear in mind that he will 
get consequences instead of results unless 
he is willing to adopt the subject in its 
entirety. If he goes half-heartedly into it 
he will be like the man of whom Isaiah 
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This man planted a vineyard in a 
very fruitful hill and he fenced it and 
gathered out the stones thereof and 
planted it with the choicest vine and built 
a tower in the midst of it and also made 
a wine-press therein; and he looked that 
it should bring forth grapes, and it 
brought forth wild grapes, and he said in 
despair, what could have been done more 
to my vineyard that I have not done; 
wherefore when I looked that it should 
bring forth grapes brought it forth wild 
grapes? Whatever decision an individual 
may reach in regard to his own problem, 
let him remember that while fixity of 
ideals is an asset, fixity of ideas is a lia- 
bility. Fixity of ideals is like the North 
Star to the mariner, while fixity of ideas 
is like the belief on his part that his com- 
pass is infallible. Fixity of ideals toward 
effectiveness and efficiency must never re- 
sult in fixity of ideas as to how results can 
best be obtained. Let no man scoff at the 
idea of the use of shorthand by profes- 
sional and business men. 


speaks. 
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Gregg Writer Club 
‘ T 
Rate Goes Up 
VERYBODY who has had to make 
use of the products of the printing, 
engraving and paper industries dur- 
ing the past two years has been made pain- 
fully aware of the constantly mounting 
costs. That fact is registered in the in 
creased subscription prices of many of the 
leading magazines. 

The paper on which the Greece Writer 
is printed has advanced 100 per cent; en 
graving has advanced correspondingly ; in 
fact, everything entering into the produc 
tion of the magazine has increased tre 
mendously in cost. For this reason we 
have found it necessary to increase slight!) 
the school club rate beginning with the 
September, 1917, number. 

There will be no slacking in the pace 
the Greco Writer has set for itself, and 
which its readers have learned to expect 
The spirit of the Greee Warrer is service 
—still greater service. The next volume 
will mark its twentieth year. You shall 
see that we will make it memorable. 
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Perseverance 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Convention of the Central Com- 
mercial ‘Teachers’ Association 


Des Moines, lowa, May 3-5, 1917 


Officers 


President; E. C. Bigger, 


Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Vice-President: Miss Ina Thomas, West High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Secretary 


Tre asurer 


he fifteenth annual convention of 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association at Des Moines was one 
of the most successful meetings the organi- 
has ever held. There were about 
attendance. Among the 


zation 
140 teachers in 


EF. C. Brecer 


President, C. C. T. A., 1917-1918 


notable guests present were: Miss Mar- 
garet Owen, New York City, World 
Champion Typist; H. M. Owen, President 
of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation; John R. Gregg, Charles E. 
Smith, Mrs. J. Clifford Kennedy, New 
York City; H. L. Rohde, Cleveland; J. S 
Dickey, Bowling Green, Kentucky; and 
Ivan E. Chapman, Detroit. 

The convention opened with a reception 
at the Chamberlain Hotel, Thursday eve- 
ning. .This was followed by an entertain- 
ment furnished by the commercial teach- 


Miss Adelaide B. Hakes, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Louis M. Wold, Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


ers of Des Moines, under the supervision 
of Mr. Phillips, assisted by Mr. Green- 
waldt. 

Friday morning session was opened with 
music by the students of the Des Moines 
high schools, followed by patriotic exer 
cises, including the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner and a salute to the flag 
by the entire assembly. Upon motion of 
Mr. Williams, of Des Moines, it was di 
cided to send telegrams to President Wil 
son and to Commissioner John A. MclI] 
henny, of the U. S. Civil Service Commis 
sion, pledging the support of the Associa 


Lena Voor 
President, C. C. T. A. 1916-1917 
tion in the preparation of as many students 
as possible to fill vacancies caused by en 
listment. 
A committee, consisting of Mr. Henning 
of Cedar Rapids, Mr. Holm of Chicago, 


and Miss Henger of Des Moines, was ap 
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pointed to consider some method of making 
the membership of the association per- 
manent. 

Miss Vogt, as president, delivered a 
spirited and inspirational address. Too 
much cannot be 
said in praise of 
the able, tactful, 
masterly way in 
which Miss Vogt 
presided over the 
meetings and kept 
things moving. 

The first topic 
was a general dis- 
cussion on “Short- 
hand Teaching” 
under the direction 
of Miss Mary S. 
Horner, in which 
many teachers took 
part. The impor- 











Ina THomas 
Vice-President, C. C. 
T. A., 1917-1918 


tance of shorthand penmanship was em- 
phasized, also the value of an occasional 
style show,” giving students an oppor- 
tunity to criticize the work of their class- 
mates, as it is posted on the bulletin board. 


The use of much supplemental work was 
advocated, also a “spell down” in teaching 
wordsigns. In the advanced department a 
proportion of three-fourths solid matter to 
one-fourth letters was suggested. 

At the request of Miss Horner, Mr. 
Gregg discussed the conditions confront- 
ing teachers at this time. He quoted en- 
couraging figures showing that the war 
has led to an immense increase in the 
teaching of shorthand in England and 
Canada in the past year, to meet the de- 
mand for girls to fill the places of the 
young men called to service. There 
should be more intensive work in all de- 
partments and a more determined effort to 
weld theory and practice in our teaching. 
This subject was further discussed by 
Miss Clara Foss, North High School, Des 
Moines; Miss Carrie M. Bell, and Miss 
Winnifred Harding, Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Des Moines; and Miss 
Stella T. Sebern, Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids. 

Mr. H. L. Rohde, of the Knox School of 
Salesmanship, presented the subject 
What Can the Commercial School Learn 
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from Business Houses?” He mentioned 
the need of closer co-operation between 
business schools and business concerns; 
of better organization and management of 
business schools, and of more careful con- 
sideration of the human side of the situa- 
tion; for when we deal with human prob- 
lems we deal with variable conditions. We 
can standardize the examination, but we 
cannot standardize the student who takes 
the examination. He quoted W. N. Fer- 
ris, formerly governor of Michigan, as 
saying that we should consider “not the al- 
mighty dollar, but social service.” Mr. 
R. H. Peck, St. Louis, and Mr. H. A. 
Hagar, Chicago, led the discussion on this 
subject. 

Miss Margaret Owen gave an interest- 
ing typewriting demonstration, after which 
an adjournment for luncheon at the hotel 
was in order. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
general presentation of bookkeeping by 
Mr. C. M. Gumpp, of Des Moines. Those 
taking part in the discussion were: Mr. 
G. F. Maetzgold, Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. L. E. 
Gifford, North High School, Des Moines; 
Mr. Ivan Chapman, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit; Mr. R. H. Peck, and Mr. 
H.A. Hagar. 

The correlation of English with other 
commercial sub- 
jects was very 
ably presented by 
Mr. W. A. Lari- 
mer, of Indianola, 
Iowa. Miss Nellie 
Boyack, Cedar 
Rapids, led the 
discussion. 

Mr.J.S. Dickey, 
president of the 
Bowling Green 
Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, 
delivered an elo- 
quent address 
touching upon various qualities of the ideal 
teacher. A teacher should daily study the 
subject under discussion, so as to be pre- 
pared to present it with enthusiasm to his 
classes; he should know the difference-be- 


Avetawe B. Haxes 


Secretary, C. C. T. A., 
1917-1918 
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tween mischief and meanness in his pupils ; 
he should not be too quick in rendering 
decisions, and should be ever willing to 
give encouragement. “It is the ‘look-up’ 
not don’t that your pupils need—the posi- 
tive and not the negative.” 

The Des Moines Chamber of Commerce 
entertained the convention for dinner, fol- 
lowed by a theatre party. At the dinner, 
Mr. Williams presided; the guest of honor 
was Hon. J. B. Weaver, of the Iowa State 
Legislature. Short addresses were made 
by Mr. H. M. Owen, president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation; 
Mr. R. H. Peck, Mr. John R. Gregg, Mr. 
R. S. Miner, Mr. Clay D. Slinker, and 
others. 

The Saturday mofning session began 
with some stirring music, furnished by 
Highland Park College. Miss Adelaide 
B. Hakes, of Gregg School, Chicago, 
gave a most interesting and helpful talk 
on the teaching of typewriting. Mrs. J. 
Clifford Kennedy, of New York City, fol- 
lowed with helpful suggestions. Miss 
Myra B. Dungan, Chariton, Iowa, also 
took part in this discussion. Mr. J. E. 
Morris, of Cedar Rapids, presented in a 
very able manner his methods of teach- 
ing Commercial Law. He said the three 
steps in teaching Commercial Law are the 
awakening of the student's interest, his 
assimilation of the subject-matter, and 
free expression of what he has learned. 
Miss Mary Champion, of Des Moines, 
taught a class in penmanship, using the 
Victrola as an assistant in marking time 
for movement exercises. The teaching of 
figures was demonstrated by Mr. L. M. 
Wold, Cedar Rapids. 

Luncheon was served in the very attract- 
ive Japanese Room of the Harris-Emery 
store. The election of officers followed 
with result shown at the beginning of this 
report. Cedar Rapids was selected as the 
next place of meeting. 

Mr. J. N. Darling, or “Ding,” of the 
Des Moines Register, gave a most inter- 
esting talk on “Ideas, and How to Get 
Them,” giving the layman an enlighten- 
ing glimpse of a cartoonist’s methods of 


work. ; 
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Have you enlisted for a Liberty Bond? 
Buy to-day, to-morrow may be too late. 
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People and Personality 


(The key will be given next month.) 
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Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Department of Hints 
and Helps for the 
Learner and Others 


Tackle the First “If” 


By Arthur G. Skeeles, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEN you read that Cortelyou 
VW and Dickens and many others 

who have risen to fame and 
power were stenographers, don’t you won- 
der whether you will also be famous? 
When you are told that dozens of men 
who are now rich started in business by 
the shorthand route, don’t you determine 
to be successful, too? 

There seems to be no reason why you 
should not. The road to success is neither 
short nor easy, but it is shorter and easier 
to-day than it ever was before in the 
world’s history. And if other men have 
succeeded in times past, you can do so 
now. The leaders in twenty years will 
come from among those who are starting 
in business now. Why shouldn't you be 
one of them? 

I can’t answer that question, but I can 
tell you how to make the answer satis- 
factory. Success is to be attained by 
following the advice given in the head- 
ing: Tackle the first “if.” 

Have you noticed that those men who 
have risen from stenographers to fame 
were first good stenographers? Charles 
Dickens “occupied the highest rank among 
the eighty or ninety reporters in Parlia- 
ment.” Cortelyou was a wonderfully ef- 
ficient secretary before he became presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Gas Company. 
Wouldn’t you be surprised to learn that a 
man who had failed to become a good 
stenographer had succeeded at anything 
else? The man who would not master 
shorthand would not be likely to master 
any other subject; and it is the masters 
who win these days. 


Also, as Mr. Gregg has pointed out, the 
study of shorthand affords the mind an 
excellent training. The man who has be- 
come a first-class shorthand writer has 
done much more than memorize a new 
alphabet and some wordsigns. He has 
studied words, their spelling, pronuncia- 
tion and meaning, much more than the 
average man has studied them. He has 
trained his eye to observe slight differences 
in outlines, and his hand to reproduce the 
outlines quickly and accurately. And he 
has trained his mind to concentrate on one 
thing, no matter what else may be going 
on around him. Is it any wonder that the 
trained shorthand writer is so often suc- 
cessful in other lines of business? 

To “tackle the first ‘if’” means to 
pick out the obstacle to your own advance- 
ment nearest at hand, and then set to 
work to remove it. Suppose the first “if” 
should be this: “If I were a better-than- 
ordinary shorthand writer, I could have 
that place as private secretary, or confi- 
dential stenographer, or reporter.” How 
shall you “tackle” it? 

An analysis of the work of the 
ough shorthand writer shows the follow- 
ing elements: 

First. A thorough knowledge of the 
principles of shorthand. 

Second. A wide vocabulary, each word 
of which can be spelled, defined, used in 
a sentence, and written in shorthand. 

Third. The hand trained to write out- 
lines for words and phrases quickly and 
accurately. 

Fourth. The ability to read shorthand 
notes without hesitation, and to transcribe 


thor- 
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The Value of a Business Education—lII 


Material furnished by Charles A. Speer, Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass, 
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on the typewriter accurately and rapidly. 

The first element, a knowledge of the 
principles of shorthand, calls for a thor- 
ough study of the Manual. It is no re- 
flection on your school, or on your thor- 
oughness as a student, that you should 
need to study the textbook after leaving 
school. In many other studies, it is suf- 
ficient if you remember the things you 
have studied until you pass the examina- 
But in shorthand every lesson must 
be remembered. More than that, you can’t 
learn the first lesson as you must learn 
it until you have learned all the others; 
for many things in the first lessons de- 
pend on the principles given in later les- 
sons, review of the Manual after 
going through it once, will bring to your 
attention many things which you could 
not possibly have learned in going through 
it the first time. And likewise in going 
through it after you have had some speed 
work, you will see many points that have 
escaped you before. 

A good plan for reviewing the text, 
after you are doing shorthand work, is to 
go through each lesson and make a list of 
the words given there which you have used 
in your work. You will be surprised to find 
how many words which have puzzled you, 
and which perhaps you have been writing 
incorrectly, are given in the Manual. 

Your success in the second element, ac- 
quiring a vocabulary, will depend upon the 
heartiness with which you enter into the 
pursuit. Besides your daily work, you 
will need to read something every day, 
both from print and from shorthand notes; 
and spend a short time each day with the 
two dictionaries, Gregg and Webster. The 
third element, the training of the hand to 
write quickly, requires special practice 
also. At a hundred words a minute, the 
hand comparatively slowly. In 
order to write a hundred and fifty, the 
hand must be trained to move much more 
rapidly. “Lessons in Shorthand Penman- 
ship” is excellent not only for acquiring 
a good style of writing but to bring out 
the beauties of your shorthand system. 

I believe that every word in the Eng- 
lish language can be represented in short- 
hand as quickly as it can be spoken. This 
at least gives a good basis for practice. 
Take up the words in the Manual, and 
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practice them until you can write each one 
in the time it takes to speak it. Some you 
will find very easy. It is no hard thing 
to make the outline for “important” whil 
the word is being pronounced. You wil! 
find some of the words in the first lessons 
more difficult, but it can be done. 

You sometimes the instructions to 
copy well-written shorthand slowly, mak 
ing no effort for speed. I should like to 
suggest that such practice should be don 
with the idea of writing each outline as 
quickly as possible. Make no effort to 
write a large number of outlines in a given 
time; but swing off each outline quickly 
You can’t learn to write rapidly by train 
ing the hand to write slowly. 

Reading and transcribing ability is just 
as important as any other element. Sinc« 


see 


you will be paid for reading your ow: 
notes, you should have a good deal of prac 


tice in reading them. Mr. W. E. McDer 
mut, a well-known Chicago reporter, has 
suggested that there would be more benefit 
in reading a page of notes fifty times than 
in writing the matter fifty times. It is 
worth a trial. 

In typewriting you should become mor 
and more speedy and accurate, provided 
you are started right and continue to writ 
entirely by touch. Those students who 
are so weak-kneed that they write with 
their eyes on the keyboard whenever the 
teacher’s eyes are not on them will fol 
low the “sight” method entirely after the) 
leave school, and in consequence will tran 
scribe so slowly that they will never draw 
large salaries as stenographers. 

“What will be the next ‘if’?” I 
know. Probably you will not know, either, 
until it comes. But of one thing you may 
be certain: you will never reach the sec 
ond “if” until the first “if’’ is tackled, and 
removed. Shorthand is the open gate to 
unlimited opportunities, because it trains 
you for a better position, and then brings 
you face to face with it; but this is tru 
only if you are a first-class stenographer 
For practically every young man or young 
woman who starts life as a stenographer, 
the first “if” is, “If I were a really com 
petent stenographer, I would be promoted 
to better positions, and my salary would 
be increased.”’ 

Tackle the first “‘if.”’ 


don't 
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Tbe OGA. Department 


Conducted by Wini- 

fred Kenna, O. G. A., 

24 East 28th Street, 
New York City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 

OF THE O. G. A.: Make two copies 

of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 

very best shorthand. Send one copy 

to the editor of this department, t he 

other retain for comparison with the 

Shorthand “plate” which will be pub- 

_The _ lished in the Separtment. If your copy 

O. G. A. Pin possesses the necessary artistic quali- 
ties, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.’ 

ertificate and your name will appear in the ‘pub- 
ished list of members. An examination fee of twenty- 

five cents must accompany your test. A test is good 

nly until the 15th of the month following date of 

biication., 


UR teacher friends are all right. 

We have only to appeal to them 

directly and there is an immediate 
and hearty response. The Blackboard 
Contest has shown this once more. 

As we said in the April magazine, the 
number of photographs received was not 
large at that time; but the appeal to the 
teachers resulted in an avalanche of speci- 
Many of the letters accompanying 
the specimens explained why teachers had 
not previously sent in work: some had not 
been able to secure good photographic re- 
sults or they were so modest in their esti- 
mates of their work that tney felt reluctant 
about taking part in the contest. 

Some teachers said they were sending 
the specimens without any expectation of 
winning a prize, but in the hope that they 
might receive our criticisms and sugges- 
tions. That shows the right spirit, and 
we are going to see that every teacher 
who sent a specimen—and who does not 
receive a prize—will have a letter from 
us containing criticisms and suggestions. 
lhat will be a big job, but there is nothing 
in which we are more interested than the 
levelopment of a good style of black- 
voard work on the part of teachers, and 


mens, 


The O. G. A. 
composed 
writers of 


is a clan 
of artistic 
shorthand 


The O. G. A. is a select company of artists and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth your 
while to try for membership. You may not succeed 
the first time you try, because the standard is very 
high. But you will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing the 
characters O. G. The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and 
the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that go to 
make up artistic writing. 

Every member is entitled to wear one of our 
emblems. A circular about the pins and rings will be 


sent upon request. 


The Blackboard Contest 


By John Robert Gregg 


there is nothing that affords us more 
pleasure than to be of service to our 
teacher friends. 

The O. G. A. committee does not like 
to shoulder the responsibility of deciding 
upon the respective merits of so many 
beautiful specimens as have come in. Fol- 
lowing the plan adopted in the previous 
contest, they selected what they considered 
the fifteen best specimens and these are 
being printed in the magazine. The speci- 
mens given in the magazine are numbered 
and arranged without reference to their 
merits. As soon as the magazine is 
printed, copies will be sent to a special 
committee of prominent teachers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country with the re- 
quest that they mark the four best speci- 
mens in the order of merit, according to 
their judgment. In this way a thoroughly 
impartial decision will be reached. Ex- 
tracts from the comments of the committee 
of judges will be printed along with the 
winning specimens. We wish we could 
print all of the many letters we have re- 
ceived. One very gratifying thing about 
these letters is the frequency with which 
the writers testify to the value they have 
derived from practice for the contest. 
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Specimen No, 4 


Srecimen No. 5 


Srecimen No. 6 
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From a teacher in Washington: “I have 
had all sorts of fun and not a little experi- 
ence in writing the matter, and I feel 
amply paid for any trouble there was.” 
Two teachers in the same school in Maine 
wrote: “We were rather touched by your 
insinuation that eastern teachers were not 
alive. We have entered this contest to 
prove to you that eastern teachers are in- 
terested. We feel that the four dollars 
that we have spent for photographs is 
well invested even though we do not win 
a prize, as the experience that we have 
gained in this practice has quickened our 
interest in blackboard shorthand penman- 
ship.” [Evidently we succeeded in stir- 
ring up the eastern teachers! That section 
is well represented this time.—Editor. | 

From a teacher in Pennsylvania: “While 
I do not expect to be one of the fortunate 
few, I know I have received ‘the benetit 
which cannot be figured in dollars and 
cents.’”’ Another teacher in Pennsylvania 
writes: “I think these contests are a great 
help to all teachers who are anxious to im- 
prove in their blackboard work whether 
they enter the contest themselves or not.”’ 
A teacher in Ohio writes: “This is surely 
a great work you are doing. If all teach- 
ers are stimulated by it as I have been, 
the good results will be incalculable.” 

From a teacher in California: “The 
Blackboard Contest is a happy thought. 
It is a great incentive, as it affords teach- 
ers such a good opportunity to compare 
their work with that of others. The 
judges’ comments on the papers were 
worth a great deal to all, I am sure.” From 
a teacher in Mississippi: “I think this con- 
test is a splendid device to get the teachers 
of commercial subjects before the public, 
and give them a chance to show that they 
are live teachers. Most of us are enthu- 
siastic, but we have little chance to show 
it except to our pupils.” 

From a teacher in Michigan: “I have 
taught Gregg Shorthand for five years, so 
you may be sure I enjoy seeing what other 
teachers could do in blackboard work. I 
do not expect to be one of the winners, 
but I feel that the effort made in trying 
has been worth a great deal to me.” From 
a Wisconsin teacher: “I have received a 
great deal of good from preparing the in- 
closed notes for the Blackboard Contest— 
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much more than the worth of the first 
prize, I am sure.” From a teacher in Vir- 
ginia: “I have watched with interest the 
previous contest and I think this is an 
excellent method of encouraging teachers 
to work for efficiency in blackboard pen- 
manship.” 

But we have quoted enough to show the 
spirit in which the teachers have entered 
the contest and the benefit they have de- 
rived from it. Next month we hope to be 
able to give the decision of the judges and 
their comments on the specimens which 


Higher Certificate 
Plate 
(For key, see April O.G.A. Dept.) 
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Srectmen No. 7 


Srectmen No. 8 
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Srectmen No. 10 


Srectmen No. Il 


are printed in these pages. In future num- 
bers we intend to discuss some features 
of blackboard work and perhaps reproduce 
some of the other specimens (without giv- 
ing the names of the contestants) and in- 
vite criticisms. 

It would be an interesting and valuable 
exercise for teachers to mark the papers 


printed in these pages— if only to see how 
closely they come to picking the winners. 


A Unique Plan 


The criticism of shorthand notes is an 
art in itself and one in which the efficient 


teacher excels. To stimulate interest in 
these blackboard specimens and in the art 
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Sreecimew No. 12 


Srectmen No. 13 


of shorthand criticism a unique plan has 
been suggested for judging these papers. 
We want to give every one of our readers 
an opportunity to express their judgment 
—and then to check their judgment with 
that of the official judges. If you want to 


take part in this voluntary judgment com- 
mittee, just write the numbers of the speci- 
mens you select for first, second, third and 
fourth places and your own name and ad- 
dress on a card and mail it to us at once. 
A copy of one of our recent publications 
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Srecimen No. 14 


SpeciMEN 


will be mailed to each voluntary judge, 
whose choice for all four places corre- 
sponds with that of the official committee. 

It has been suggested that the criticism 
of these papers, and the rating of them 
will furnish an interesting exercise for 
the teachers’ normal classes in shorthand 
which will be conducted in a number of 
different schools this summer. We shall 


No. 15 


be especially interested in receiving the re- 
turns from these special teachers’ classes. 
The following is the copy selected for 


The New Tests 


the O. G. A. certificate test, good until 


July 15: 
When the President spoke to the new Con- 
gress on the third of April, he used a new 


voice. It was a voice that dared te call. More, 
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it dared to call a nation. More, it dared to 
call not this nation alone; it dared to call all 
the nations of the earth, the German nation 
with the rest. That voice called to every man 
of good will and good sense in every nation; 
it called to him to set aside his ordinary labor 
and his ordinary thinking till such time as 
Freedom should be assured to the whole world! 
For, so long as there is lack of Freedom any- 
where, all Freedom is threatened. There is no 
secure peace anywhere, so long as there is war 
anywhere. The President called his own na- 
tion not only to protect its rights and to en- 
force the general law, but to fight for Free- 
dom and to war against war. Strike hard! 
Not for money, but to lose money; not for 
conquest, but to prevent conquest; not to an- 
nex, but to liberate—Booth Tarkington in the 
American Magazine. 

The material for writers who are work- 
ing for the higher credential for artistic 
shorthand writing is: 

That man, I think, has had a liberal educa- 
tion who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is 
a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength, and in smooth working order; 
ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any 
kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well 
as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind 
is stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws 
of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, 
is full of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, 
to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 


himsel f.—Huzley. 


New Members 
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CALIFORNIA 
Frances C. Bayley 
Florence Chaim 
Agnes J. Fuschia 

COLORADO 
Josephine Di Carlo 


ILLINOIS 
Adelaide Bielly 
Helen Yetive Carlson 
Anita M. Dahlem 
Conrad H. Ekdah! 
Ralph Heininger 
Loretta Spotswood 
Ethelyn Symonds 


INDIANA 
Margaret Baker 
Pauline Elder 
Isabelle Metzler 
frene Pedlow 
Matilda Rust 
Leona Starlin 

IOWA 


Mildred Fowler 


Merlin Heugh 
Bertha L. Pflug 
August Rasche 
Neola Ribyn 
Alice Steenberg 
KANSAS 
Sister M. Eulalia 
Roy Wisdom 
MICHIGAN 
Maude Chapman 
Alton Corey 
Marian Hansen 
Opal Vore 
MINNESOTA 
Adelaide C. Forster 
Esther Haidloff 
Josephine Kauth 
NEW JERSEY 


Margaret R. Walms- 


ley 
OHIO 
Elizabeth PDrennen 
Wilbur Kelley 
Gertrude Link 
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Simple Diamond Test 


(The key will be given next month.) 
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—From the London Times, 
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administration 


a — 
administrative 
admiral 


admiralty 


aerial 
airman 
airplane 
allies 


ambulance 


armed 
armed resistance 


armor 
army 
artillery 
authorities 


autocrat 


autocracy 


auxiliary 


aviation 


American citizens 


American Flag 


American army 
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War Phrases— 
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American 
people 


American 


American rights 


anti-Ally 


anti-submarine 


anti-war 


Asiatic 


Atlantic 


Austria-Hungary 


battalion 


Bavaria 


Bavarian 


Belgian 


Belgium 


belligerency 


belligerent 


Berlin 


bomb-proof 


bombard 


British 


campaign 


be continued) 
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Canadians 


casualties 


Central Powers 


cipher code 


‘Comma nder-in-Chief 


‘Commission 


“ompulsory 


~onflict 


“onscription 


“onsolidate 


ontraband 


orrespondent 


ounter attack 


‘Tuiser 


declaration 


defensive 


democracy 


democratization 


destroyers 


devastated 


drastic 


Pngland 














The EDITOR'S PAGE 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 








HERE is an 

I opportunity 

for almost 
everyone to render 
patriotic service in 
the purchase of one 
of the Government's Liberty Bonds. To 
quote the New York World: 

“The way is wide open for everybody in 
the community to buy a bond without a 
single penny of cost except payments for 
the bond itself. Is it a $50 bond only 
which can be afforded? Then subscribe 
and pay $1 down, $9 on June 28, $10 on 
July 30 and $15 each on August 15 and 
August 30. Double these figures—and 
who cannot, with so much time to get the 
money together?—and there would be a 
bond for the subscriber and another for 
the boy or girl in school. Triple the figures 
and there would be bonds for three in the 
family, with principal the most secure 
known in the world and with interest 
coupons cashable almost anywhere in the 
country twice a year.” 

Teachers, students, stenographers—all 
can buy bonds if they will make up their 
minds to do so. If you have faith in your 
country and in your country’s cause—buy 
a bond! In the days to come you will be 
proud of the fact that you did so. 


oOo 

i T the recent 

F; C P i convention of 
we Cents | 


the Central 

a Letter Commercial Teach- 

/ ers’ Association, 

~—~=-i Mrs. J. C. Kennedy 

deplored the fact that few beginners in 
stenographic work realized that the busi- 
ness man demanded “volume” in work and 
not speed in shorthand or in typewriting. 
Here is an important distinction. A 
student may be able to write rapidly in 
both shorthand and _ typewriting—very 
often there is a lack of balance—but he 


Buy a 
Liberty Bond | 


may not have had sufficient practice in 
transcribing his shorthand notes to be 
able to turn out a large number of mail 
able letters in a day. His daily output in 
actual letters is not sufficient to enable him 
to retain a position. “Tell your students,” 
said Mrs. Kennedy, “that to the business 
man the average value of each completed 
letter is about five cents, provided no sta 
tionery has been wasted on account of er- 
rors. If they can write six letters a day 
they are worth only thirty cents a day.” 

This is a good way to convey to stu- 
dents the volume of work they are ex- 
pected to do in order to meet present-day 
requirements. 


HE Phono- 

graphic 

Monthly, 
published in Eng- 
land, contains a re- 
port of a lecture by 
Mr. E. H. Butcher, the secretary of Pit- 
man’s Metropolitan School, London 
(owned by Isaac Pitman & Sons), on the 
question which is now agitating shorthand 
circles in England. The lecture was given 
before the “London Society of Pitman’s 
Certified Teachers of Shorthand.” In re 
porting Mr. Butcher's discussion of the 
relative merits of graphic and geometric 
shorthand, the Phonographic Monthly 
says: 


Reasoning 


Mr. Butcher described the statement that 
script characters were written on the natural 
slope of ordinary longhand as the most specious 
of all the claims of the advocates of what was 
sometimes called graphic shorthand writing. 
He questioned seriously whether there was any 
such thing as a “natural” slope in writing. If 
by “natural” was meant “innate,” he certainly 
could not recognize the accuracy of the propo- 
sition. The customary slope of longhand writ- 
ing was, of course, the oblique form; but he 
contended that this was a habit, the result of 
practice, and that vertical writing was just as 
easily acquired. He had watched the efforts 
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of skilled penmen, and those writing a vertical 
style seemed just as free in movement and 
quite as well able to bear sustained effort as 
those who adopted oblique writing. 


Now, Mr. Butcher either knew or did 
not know that systems founded on the 
graphic idea of writing can be written 
either vertically or with the oblique slant. 
If he did not know this he displayed de- 
plorable and almost unbelievable igno- 
rance of the subject he was discussing; if 
he did know it, then he was guilty of at- 
tempting to deceive those whom he was 
addressing and of unfairness towards the 
systems he was criticizing. Systems 
founded on longhand, like longhand, can 
be written in any direction; they are not, 
however, written in all directions and do 
not require a constant change of move- 
ment. 

That is the complete answer to Mr. 
Butcher's labored and disingenuous de- 
fense of the zigzag style of writing. 


oOo 
Brevities 


As we go to press the returns are com- 
ing in from the annual Inter-Association 
Shorthand Contests were held in 
New York, Chicago, Washington, and 
Denver on May 19 under the auspices of 
the local G. S. A. organizations. A full 
account of the results and the photographs 
of the winners will be published in the 
July Greece Writer. 


which 


. - * 


Mr. Ernest Crockett, who won the last 
Junior Shorthand Speed Championship in 
England, resigned his position with our 
Liverpool office some time ago, and is now 
“doing his bit’ in France. Good luck to 
you, Ernest! 

* * . 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Commercial Tezchers’ 
Federation was held in Des Moines, May 
8 and 5. The committee consists of H. M. 
Owen, Decatur, Illinois, president of the 
Federation; Clay D. Slinker, Des Moines, 
Iowa, retiring president; Lena A. Vogt, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, private school de- 
partment representative; and Ivan E. 
Chapman, Detroit, Michigan, public school 
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department representative. The meeting 
was held for the purpose of preparing the 
program and making arrangements for 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Federation, which is to be held at th 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 26-29, 
1917. This is the first meeting to be held 
under the new organization. 

* a 7. 

June 14th is the last day on which you 
can get on the Honor Roll of Liberty Bond 
holders—don’t delay. 

7 - * 

Mr. Frank Walters, Central High 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri, has recently 
published an attractive bulletin entitled, 
“The Advantages of a Business Educa 
tion.” It is designed to place the argu- 
ments in favor of taking a commercial 
course before prospective students. May 
its circulation be a large one and its influ- 
ence far-reaching! 

* * . 

The announcement in the O. G. A. de 
partment this month affords an opportun 
ity to measure your judgment of artistic 
shorthand with the judgment of some of 
the most efficient teachers of the subject 
in the country. 

- * o 

There will be an unusual number of 
teachers studying shorthand methods this 
summer. We hope to receive a card from 
each one of them in connection with the 
teachers’ blackboard specimens reproduced 
in the O. G. A. department this month. 


* * 7 


Two students leave school together, 
equally proficient in shorthand and type 
writing. One stays in his first position, or 
in others but little better. The other is ad 
vanced steadily and surely. What is the 
reason? The first was content with his 
own attainments. He thought his work 
was “good enough.” The second realized 
that he was capable of better work and 
set himself to improve his outlines, and 
increase his speed. In doing this the 
Gregg Writer was his constant ally. It 
provided the inspiration, and the means o! 
realizing his ambitions. It furnished th 
material for his study and practice, as it 
will furnish yours. Make sure that you 
will receive it for another year. Renew 
to-day. 
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The Spirit of America—I 


By Franklin K. Lane, in “Everybody's” 
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The Spirit of America—II 





( The key to these plates will be given next month.) 





Conducted by Edward 

J. McNamara, 24 East 

28th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Membership: 
Open to students of typewriting who 
have not yet attained a speed of forty 
words a minute. 

Senior Membership: Open to all who 
are interested in producing practical, 
artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at the 
rate of forty words a minute or more for ten 
minutes, deducting five words from the total 
for each error. 

for both 


The 
0.A.T. 
Pin. 


The tests 


A Clearing-house of 
Ideas for Typists and 
O ffice Workers 


Junior and Senior membership appear in this 
department each month. The tests may be 
practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each exercise 
should be typed on a separate sheet. All tests 
must be in this office by the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. An examination 
fee of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
test. Junior members pay no additional fee to 
become Seniors. A_ beautiful certificate of 
membership is mailed to all those who pass the 
test. A booklet giving full particulars about 
the O. A. T. will be mailed free. 


Order of Artistic Typists 


Tests for Admission: 
P to the present we have received 

j some very high-class work by the 
Senior members of the Order, but 


we doubt if in any other one month we 


have received so many specimens of artis- 


tic typing as came in last month. Either 
the problem of preparing an artistic pam- 
phlet appealed strongly to a great many 
or it may be that the artistic possibilities 
were so patent that a great many decided 
to try their hand at it. The result is 
gratifying. In this issue we reproduce 
the cover pages of two of the best exam- 
ples submitted. 

The first was sent by Miss Ruth F. 
Hillery, Childs’ Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. As a piece of typewriting art, 
it is practically perfect, and we regret that 
a reproduction enables the reader to get 
but a limited appreciation of it. The 
artistic cover design was arranged on a 
fairly stiff brown paper; inside there are 
four pages in loose leaf; the typing was 
perfection itself—even touch, every line 
perfectly centered, none of the pages 
crowded. All of the pages were bound 
together with brown cord to match the 
cover. Miss Hillery showed clearly that 
she had a proper appreciation of the art 
of pamphlet construction by putting her 
imprint on the back cover. 


The Work of a Teacher 

Miss Vesta F. Williams, a teacher in 
Greenway High School, Coleraine, Minn., 
submitted the second specimen. Miss 
Williams believes in teaching by leading 
and inspiration, so she sat at her own ma- 
chine, and the work she turned out cer- 
tainly does her credit. When she talks to 
her students and tells them about artistic 
work, they will listen for they know she 
can do what she asks them to do. Appar- 
ently she is not the type of “sign-post’’ 
teacher who points the way, but never 
gets there; she is rather the one who says, 
“Come, let us go together.” Miss Wil 
liams’ work was a neat pamphlet with a 
soft brownish color having a margin 
pressed into the paper. The pages, four 
in number, were sewed in, and the type- 
writing work was fine. 


Honorable Mention 

St. Sylvester School, Chicago, sent in 
several excellent specimens also. Among 
them may be mentioned the work done by 
Misses Winifred Riley, Anna Reimers, 
Mary Seidcheck, Mary Sweeney, Mabel 
Moloney, Mary Walsh, Bernice Templar. 

The Idaho Technical Institute, Poca- 
tello, also sent in work of a high order, 
and we think that mention should be made 
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of the work of Adda Liggett, Nell Gee, 
Agnes Hansen, and Jennie Oldham. The 
work submitted by Dick Lewis, of El 
Paso, Texas, High School, is also very 
good. 
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SEERA SEARS EAE EEERE 


Rora F. Hivcery, 
> 


DESIGNED BY 
PROVIDENCE, 


School Contest 


Do not forget that we are presenting to 
the school that secures the greatest num- 
ber of certificates between February and 
July a useful shorthand library—books 
that will be appreciated in any school. 
But the way to win is not to sit down 
and begin to think what a nice thing it 
would be to or to throw up your 
hands and say, “Oh, some large school will 
win,” but everyone get busy and send in 
the tests. Even if you do not win, you will 
have accomplished something in securing 
the certificate which shows that you have 
reached the skill that entitled you to enter 


win; 


ERE SEEKER EEE EEEREREREEERESESESERESEEREREAEEEREEEEEEEEES 
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the select circle of artistic typists, and 
you will have the benefit of having tried 


This Month’s Tests 
For the Senior test this month, we are 
presenting an interesting problem in the 
preparation of a pamphlet. The Liberty 
Bond is one of the live issues of the day 
and the information given in the test 
material is both interesting and valuable 


Junior Test 
Write two lines of each of the following 
words: 
call, care, down, does, deal, duty, even, each, 
poor, part, read, reul, room, same, sold, sure, 
some, show. 


Copy each of the following sentences 
three times, arranging the page as artistic- 
ally as you can: 

A word that has been said may sometimes be 


unsaid—it is but air—but when a deed is done, 
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Destionep By Vesta F. WrixiaMs, 
CoLeraAtne, Minn. 


it cannot be undone, nor can our thoughts reach 
out to all the mischief that may follow. When 
we have practiced good actions awhile, they be 
come easy; when they are easy, we take pleasure 
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n them; when they please us, we do them fre- 
juently; and then, by frequency of act, they 

grow into a habit. My help squeezed in and 
ined the weavers again before six o'clock. 

Make one perfect copy of the following 
article: 

Following the lead of the other carriers in 
onforming to the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the fiscal year of rail- 
roads shall correspond to the calendar year, the 
Great Northern Railway has issued a report 
covering operations for the half-year ended 
December 30, 1916 

Total revenues from transportation for that 
period were $46,395 269, compared with #4,- 
632,085 for the half-year ended December 31, 
1915. Of the increase of $1,763,184 there was 
due to freight traffic $876,045, and from pas- 
senger earnings $699,875. Non-operating reve- 
nue brought the total gross up to $47,294,418, 
iwainst $45,375,167 in 1915. 

Operating expenses consumed $24 677,301 of 
the gross for the half-year and taxes $2,949,432, 
leaving an operating income of $19,667,685. 
Other income brought this up to $21,023,822. 
lhe amount of fixed charges was $3,822,646, 
which left $17,201,176 available for dividends. 
rhis was at the rate of 13.7 per cent a year on 
the $250,000,000 capital stock. 

Senior Test 

Make up the following into an attractive 

booklet: 


How you can buy a Liberty Bond. A state- 
ment prepared for the New York Tribune by 
the Liberty Loan Baby Bond Committee. 

Not every jatriotic American citizen can aid 
his country in the present war by raising food. 

Not every patriotic American can enlist. 

But practically every American can show his 
patriotism by helping to furnish the government 
with funds to carry on the war. 

Every earner can buy a Liberty Bond. 

The bonds come in sizes as small as $50 and 
$100. 

If you have that much cash available, you can 
buy a baby bond outright and pay for your 
subscription on June 15 or before. 

Go to your bank or to any broker. He will be 
pleased to receive your subscription for the 
government. Your department store, too, has 
i booth where subscriptions are being received. 

Through your bank, broker or department 
store you can, if you wish, pay for your sub- 
scription on the government’s installment terms. 

These are the dates and amounts: June 15, 
per $50 bond, $1; per $100 bond, $2. June 28, 
per $50 bond, $9; per $100 bond, $18. July 30, 
per $50 bond, $10; per $100 bond, $20. August 
15, per $50 bond, $15; per $100 bond, $30. 
August 30, per $50 bond, $15; per $100 bond, 
80 

If you have not the cash available either to 
pay in full or on the government’s installment 
terms, you can subscribe, through a broker or 
through your employer, on a partial payment 


plan 
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The broker or employer subscribes for you, 
paying in full. You pay him so much down and 
so much per month or week until you have set- 
tled the indebtedness. 

There are a number of methods being offered. 
The three most in vogue are outlined here. 
Pian I, 

The payments are initial and monthly. 

Initial, $10 per $100 bond. 

Monthly, $5 per $100 bond on July 1 and the 
first of each succeeding month. 

Interest is charged on the amount you owe, 
an amount constantly reduced by your pay 
ments. Interest on the bonds is collected and 
credited to you. If the interest charged is 31% 
per cent, you will make 3% per cent on every 
dollar you pay in from the time you pay it in. 

The bond will be paid for by December 1, 
1918. ‘This will be the summary of your sub- 
scription: 

Payments—Amount of your own money paid 
in, $98.83; coupons on the bond, $8.50; total, 
$102.33; less interest 314 per cent, $2.33, $100.00. 
Income—Coupons, $3.50; less interest, $2.33; 
net, $1.17; interest accrued on bond to be col- 
lected with full coupon December 15, 1918, 
$1.61; total, $2.78. This equals 314 per cent on 
the various amounts which you will have had 
invested during this period. 

Prawn II. 

The payments are initial and weekly. Initial, 
per $100 bond, $2, and payment of the discount 
on your $100 note, amounting to $3.50. Weekly, 
$2 per $100 bond. Summary: Total payments, 
$103.50. Total received, $100 bond, $100; 
coupons, $3.50; total, $103.50. 

Prawn III. 

The payments are weekly. They amount to 
fifty installments of $2 each. At the end of the 
period the subscriber receives his $100 bond, 
but without interest. Summary: Total pay- 
ments, $100.00. Receive bond, $100.00. With 
these facilities offered, you can buy a baby 
bond. Fifty déllars cash will buy one. Five 
dollars a month or $2 a week will buy one. 
You know you should. You know you can. 
Buy a baby bond. The financing line is as im- 
portant as the planting line or the firing line. 
Enlist your dollars. 


News of Typewriting Contests 


In ever-increasing number we are re- 
ceiving reports of typewriting contests of 
all kinds and from all places. This is a 
very satisfactory condition because it indi- 
cates that educators are taking more in- 
terest in typewriting and in commercial 
education than they used to. The only 
thing which is unsatisfactory about it is 
that we are unable to give sufficient space 
to the announcement of the results of the 
contests in this magazine. We have to 
content with giving a mere 
skeleton outline. 


ourselves 
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Miss Libbie MacLean, of Springfield, 
Ill., writes that a state contest is to be 
held at the State Fair next fall. She 
writes for suggestions which have been 
forwarded. But isn’t it significant that 
it is to be a state contest; that certainly 
bespeaks a spreading interest in the sub- 
ject of typewriting. We shall be glad to 
get the results. 

A letter from Mrs. Gertrude Jay, 
Phoenix, Ariz., says: “I am very happy 
to say that we won the typing contest, our 
Thomas Woodman writing eighty-eight 
net words a minute.” 

The progressive business college men 
of New England have formed an associa- 
tion for the purpose of improving the work 
in commercial schools, and they have an- 
nounced three contests this term, one in 
April, one in May, and one in June. The 


contests are conducted by the New Eng- 
land Business College Association, and 


O 


Efficiency Methods in Organizing Office 
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Mr. George P. Lord, president of Salem 
Commercial School, is chairman of the 
contest committee. Mr. Lord sent us a 
list of the candidates qualifying in the last 
contest, thirty-seven of which wrote at 
fifty words a minute or higher. Miss Julia 
Paquin, a Rationalist from Salem Com 
mercial School, took first honors, writing 
seventy-five words a minute for ten min 
utes with only five errors. Miss Helen 
Roberts, of Haverhill Business College, 
tied for second place with Conrad Lang 
ner, of New Haven, with a net speed of 
seventy-two. 

Mr. Harry E. Aseltine, Casselton High 
School, Casselton, North Dakota, reports 
that in a school contest five of his students 
made records in net words a minute as 
follows: 

Eudora Davidson, 73.7; Irene Arnold, 
69.2; Agnes Beattie, 66.3; Frank Schuck, 
64.3; Esther Peoples, 63.2. 


Training and Stenographic 
Departments 


E have received from Mr. Charles 
A. Glover, head of the commer- 
cial department of the Pacific 


Grove High School, Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia, a valuable outline of his plan for 
organizing these departments in his school. 
The office corps, of which Mr. Glover is 
manager and Miss E. Hazel Pye, his as- 
sistant, is the assistant manager and effi- 
ciency expert, is made up of the following: 
Salesmanager, Service 

Bureau Chief Typists 
Auditors, Service Bureau First Assistant 
Private Secretary and 

Filing Expert 
Head Stenographer 
Assistant Stenographer 


Second Assistant 
Chief Mechanic 
First Assistant 

Mechanic 
Bookkeepers’ work Second Assistant 
(temporarily discontin'd) 
Chief Filing Clerk 
Assistant Filing Clerk 

Mr. Glover gives the following outline 
of his plan: 


Third Assistant 


Believing that the principles of modern busi- 
ness organization as laid down by Emerson in 
his Twelve Principles of Efficiency, and Scott 
in Increasing Human Efficiency in Business, 
and by many others, could, in a measure, at 
least, be applied to the work of the commercial 
department, we charted our department to give 
each pupil some special responsibility at some 
time during the year. 

We planned the work to represent, as near 
as possible, a well-regulated office. An office 
manual was prepared setting forth clearly the 
duties of each position. Regular promotions 
were scheduled at the end of each two, four 
and ten weeks, depending upon the responsi- 
bility of the position, while the most responsi- 
ble student positions were made more or less 
permanent. Any pupil having started in any 
division of work must remain in that work until 
he has reached the top by promotion, and be- 
come chief in his department with assistants 
under him. Having served successfully as chief 
the pupil’s name is then transferred to 4 
“Service Record” list and if his work has been 
thoroughly satisfactory all through this division 
of work he is said to be a “Candidate for 
Award,” which means that he is in line for spe- 
cial responsibilities, and it may be favors such 
as trips, excuses from examinations, etc. 

The chief of each division is responsible for 
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the conduct of each subordinate, and his grade 
is an executive depends upon his ability as a 
leader. If he does work himself, which he 
should instruct his assistants to do he is a 
failure. If his assistants do not work well to- 
gether he may be responsible. If his assistants 
do not know how to do the work in the most 
efficient way he should insist that they follow 

s directions. 

The Chief Mechanic has all the office appli- 
unces under his care, and must see that his 
‘hird Assistant covers and uncovers machines 
it the proper time, while his Second and First 
\ssistants must clean the typewriters thoroughly 
each Wednesday and Friday, must put on new 
ribbons, with the approval of the Assistant 
Manager of the Department, who is one of the 
nstructors, must demonstrate the mechanics of 
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in secret code. They are posted quarterly by 
the teachers. Pupils then call to see their mark- 
ings and talk over their progress personally. 
Each quarter, as soon as the cards are ready, 
the young people are eager to see their marks 
and discuss privately methods for improving 
their work. Very few fail to call to see their 
records, and they take as much interest in 
them as they do their grade cards on their 
subjects. 

These cards are retained permanently and 
may be consulted by prospective employers; the 
name being withheld until a personal interview 
is arranged with the most likely candidate. 

Even if this office corps required added work, 
instead of relieving the teachers of much work, 
as it does, it would be worth while for the train- 
ing it gives the young people. 





| EFFICIENCY RECORDS 
| Commercial Department 
Pacific Grove High School 


Name 
SUCCESS QUALITIES 

1. Executive Power 
Business Bearing 


Use of English 
Reliability 
Initiative 
Punctuality 
Cheerfulness 
Industry 
Neatness 
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Attention to Details 


Office General 
















































































the machines, clean and repair them, etc. 
Typewriter men who visit the department al- 
ways praise the condition in which machines are 
kept. Each week the Chief Typists mark and 
report on all typewriting, after their assistants 
have filed the daily work. Also the Head Ste- 
nographer gives a weekly written report of the 
work of each shorthand student, his assistant 
having attended to the filing of the daily work. 
In bookkeeping we have a Head Bookkeeper and 
Journal, Cash and Ledger clerks. The Private 
Secretary is honored by being allowed to do per- 
sonal work for the Manager, who is the teacher 
at the head of the department. All of this 
work is done outside of school by the pupils 
and saves the teachers many hours of valuable 
time, gives the pupils a responsibility which 
they enjoy, and gives the department an esprit 
de corps not usually attained. 

In connection with this work a special record 
card is kept by the teachers on which are listed 
ten “Success Qualities” easily understood by the 
pupils. The names on these cards are written 


There is no doubt that much more effec- 
tive work can be done in the commercial 
departments of high schools and in busi- 
ness schools if the work is organized on a 
plan which makes each student feel his re- 
sponsibility and inspires him to work for 
promotion to something higher. 


‘2. 
“te 


Alphabetic Sentences 


HEN the student has covered the 
W letter keyboard, there is no other 
kind of practice that will so 
quickly develop facility in locating the let- 
ters as practice on alphabetic sentences. 


Mr. J. P. Page, Commercial Master, Vic- 
toria High School, Edmonton, Alberta, 
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Canada, has sent us an entirely new list 
of these sentences which we present for 
the benefit of our readers. 

The zeal of the brave boy won extra praise 
from the quick old judge. 

The quiet junk dealer gave both of 
sixty-two cents for the adz. 

The sixty-five quickly jumping 
shot by the crazy old judge. 

The large plank box of fine quartz dust was 
just as heavy as mercury. 

The brown jar is corked to prevent the mix- 
ture from freezing so quickly. 

The private examiner was quite dazed by his 
fall on the jagged rocks. 

We quickly seized the back axle and just 
saved it from going past him. 

A quart jar of oil mixed with good zinc oxide 
makes very bright paint. 

We just gave your zebra quite a bunch of 
flax and a drink at the pump. 

The lazy vixen was questioned by 
for the crime of killing a pig. 


them 


foxes were 


the jury 


The best way to practice the sentences 
is to first take each word in the sentence 
that is likely to present any difficulty and 
practice it. Then to write the entire sen- 


tence until high speed is obtained. 


o 


. ’ 
for Good Arrangement 
By Edith Finley, San Francisco, Cal. 
N my experience as a teacher of type- 
writing in an evening school, I come in 
contact with many students, ranging 
from the beginner to the experienced ste 
nographer, who intends merely to increase 
his or her speed. 
During an experience of five years, I 
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have helped hundreds of teachers and 
stenographers to know the value of good 
arrangement, and to realize that there is 
no guess work in good typing. 

In the first place, there is but one way 
to insert the paper in the Remington ma 
chine. It should always be flush with the 
left end of the platen. Having taken this 
all-important step, proceed to adjust th 
marginal stops as follows: 

Left-hand stop at 0; 
at 70. 
Left-hand 
65. 
Left-hand 
at 60. 

Left-hand 
at 55. 

This is easily taught by explaining that 
the right-hand stop is always five mor 
spaces from its end of the scale than the 
left-hand stop. 

The value of placing the paper even 
with the left end of the platen may be em 
phasized by asking the student to plac« 
the indicator on 35, being sure that he 
realizes that this is the center of the scale 
(when the stops are at 0 and 70). Then 
have him draw a line lengthwise of the 
paper, by inserting a pencil in the tri- 
angular hole at the top of the ribbon- 
holder, using the variable line spacer, and 
rolling the paper out. It will be seen that 
the center of the scale is also the center 
of the paper, and from this time on the 
student will enjoy the work of artistic ar 
rangement. 


right-hand stop 


stop at 5; right-hand stop 


at 


at 10; right-hand stop 


stop 


stop at 15; right-hand stop 


O 


List of New O. A. T. Members 


ARIZONA 
Melba Brown 
Vera Mills 


CALIFORNIA 
Harvey C. Chisholm 
Inez L. Green 
Marguerite McGee 
R. G. McIntyre 
Mrs. Lucy S. Reed 
Mrs. Amelia Smith 


IDAHO 
Louise Cherry 
EuDora Christensen 
Bertha Cunningham 
Ruth Harrop 
Cora Marley 
Maude Sparks 


ILLINOIS 
Essie Currie 
Catherine Fuchs 
Genevieve Hagerty 
Blanche Kolb 
Helen Maciejewski 
Clara Petersen 
IOWA 
H. S, Meyer 
Locke Tilton 
MASSACHUSETTS 
E. J. Rohmer 


MICHIGAN 


Verye Bradley 
Nora McCarn 


Constance Orcutt 
Clarissa Richardson 
MINNESOTA 
Elizaheth Allison 
Russell F. Barkla 
Walter Bowers 
Sophie Edelman 
Faith Edgarton 
Jennie Johnson 
Fay Linton 
Beulah Mark 
Hannah Martinsen 
Otto Schmiege 
Ellen Youngquist 


MISSOURI 


Edith Miles 
Catherine Shelvy 


Junior Division 


NEBRASKA 
Beatrice Beaton 


NEW JERSEY 
Grace Bollard 
Margaret Collins 
Dorothy D’Arc 
August J. Durst 
Vincent Giles 
Joseph Jozlik 
Margaret Mertz 
Lillie A. Peck 
Mary E. Roe 
Julia Tarby 


NEW YORK 
Marion R. Fariel 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Eva Lizotte 


OHIO 


Carl H. Lauck 
Erwin F. Waaland 
Mabel Wilson 
Burr L. Yeagley 


OREGON 
Iva Michael 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anna Kaucher 
Benj. A. Musket 


Rachael A. Till 
Ella Wahl 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


John Barkley 
atherine Beacom 
iladys M. Bingham 
Viola E. Boerger 
Joseph Sinclair 
Robert Hipple 
William Ross 


THE 


TENNESSEE 


Minnie Lee Bourne 


TEXAS 
Mildred N. Barker 
Murie] Berg 
Alfred Bryant 
Miriam Burt 
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Maurice S. Carter 
Marion Edilson 
Virginia Mae Knight 
Blanche A. Lucas 
John Odell 

Esther Mae Ott 
Nathan I. Pozil 
Russell W. Ramage 


FOR 


Helen E. Rheinheimer Joseph S. 


Ruben Rojas Vertiz 

Frances V. 
VIRGINIA 

Pace Bullock 


Caroleen H. 
L. Clarence 
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Woodard 


Fantone 
Lambert 
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Pacini 
Philip S. Sansone 
WASHINGTON 
N. Leola Hauge 
Mary Hinton 


Edgar Stahl 
Nancy Swanson 


Senior Division 


Walsh 


INDIANA 

Delphine Brune 

KENTUCKY 
Caroline Browne 
Helen Brungs 

MINNESOTA 
Emma Drake 
John G. Gerken 
Antoinette Greengard 
Albin Lindman 
Henrietta Nolte 
Vesta F. Williams 


CALIFORNIA Mary 
Francis Profumo 
IDAHO 
Nell Gee 
Agnes Hansen 
Adda Liggett 
Jennie Oldham 
ILLINOIS 
Mabel Moloney 
Anna Reimers 
Winifred Riley 
Marion Seidcheck 
Mary Sweeney 
Bernice Templar 


NEW 


Mrs. 


MISSOURI 
Anna Mae LaVoo 
Vivien Peery 
JERSEY 
Wilfred Rausenberger 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Myrtle Chouinard 
Minerva Flanery 
Anna Roman 

OHIO 


Madalin Chapman 
Thomas Gergoff Dick Lewis 


VIRGINIA 
Mary M. West 
WASHINGTON 
Bernice Brennand 
Vera Burgman 
‘atherine Devine 
La Vina Johnson 
Eda Peterson 
Helen Portwood 
WISCONSIN 
Dorothy Lehman 
WYOMING 
Frank G. Baker 


Leta M. Hoffman 
Frances Murphy 
Irene L. Sherick 
Lesta M. Smith 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alice Bressler 
RHODE ISLAND 
Ruth F. Hillery 


TEXAS 
Louis Eppstein 


CoO° 


Studies 


in English for Stenographers—X 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


Compound Relatives 
OMPOUND relative pronouns 
formed by adding the endings 
-soever’ -ever, and -so to the simple 
relatives who, which, and what. We have, 
therefore, whosoever, whosesoever, whom- 


are 


whoever, whomever, whosever, 
(rare), whichever, 
whatsoever, whatever. 

The -soever combinations are used only 
for special emphasis or to express compre- 
hensiveness. The most common compound 
relatives are those formed by the addition 


soever, 


whoso whichsoever, 


of -ever. 

The same caution must be exercised in 
the use of whoever and whomever, etc., 
that is necessary in the use of who and 
whom, and the same rules apply. 

Wrong: The prize will be awarded to 

whomever deserves it. 

The relative pronoun is not the object 
of the preposition “‘to;” it is the subject of 
the verb “deserves” and hence must take 
the nominative case. (The object of the 
preposition is the entire clause “Whoever 
de serves it.”’) 

Right: The prize will be awarded to 

whoever deserves it. 

Wrong: The prize will be awarded to 


whoever we find to be the most de- 
serving. 

This is wrong because the relative is the 
subject of the infinitive “to be,” which al 
ways takes the objective case. 

Right: The prize will be awarded to 
whomever we find to be the most de- 
serving. 

Wrong: We will accept whomever can 
prove his ability. 

Right: We will 
prove his ability. 

“Whoever” is not the object of “accept,” 

but the subject of “can prove,” and hence 
in the nominative case. 


accept whoever can 


Cautions 


To avoid ambiguity, place the relative 
clause as closely as possible to the word 
that it limits. This will avoid such ab- 
surdities as 

The oranges came packed in wooden crates, 
which were delicious. 

The oranges, which 
packed in wooden crates. 


were delicious, came 

Do not use “and who” or “and which” 
unless preceded by another relative clause, 
as “and” can connect only elements of the 
same order. 
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Wrong: They took us to a museum we 
had never seen before and which was 

full of wonderful pictures. 

Right: They took us to a museum we 
had never seen before, which was full 
of wonderful pictures. 

Avoid the use of relative 
clauses. ‘Too many of them make for a 
labored and heavy style. Either substi- 
tute words or phrases for the clauses wher- 
ever possible, or break the sentence up, 
making two sentences of it. 


excessive 


Interrogative Pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns are used in ask- 
ing questions. They are: 

Who—treferring to persons. 

Which—teferring to persons or things, 

and distinguishing one object from 
another. 

What—referring to things. 

To determine the case of the interroga- 
tive pronoun, turn the sentence around 
and make it declarative. 

“Whom are you?” thus becomes “You 
are whom,” which is as plainly ungram- 
matical. as “You are him.’ The sentence 
should read “Who are you?” 

Wrong: Who were you talking to? 

Right: Whom were you talking to? 

Turn it around, and you will have “You 
were talking to whom?’’ You can now see 
clearly that whom is the object of the 
preposition “‘to,’’ and hence must be in the 
objective case. 

Wrong: Who did you call? 

Right: Whom did you call? 

Transposed, this would read “You did 
call whom?’ You see that whom is here 
the object of the verb “did call.”’ 

Wrong: Whom do you think will win? 

Right: Who do you think will win? 

This cannot be transposed, but the par- 
enthetical expression “do you think” can 
be omitted, leaving ““Who will win?” It 
is now clear that who is the subject of the 
verb “will win,” and must be in the nomi- 
native case. 

Knowledge of these rules is not suf- 
ficient, alone, to insure you against errors. 
The correct forms should be drilled upon 
daily until their sound and appearance 
have become natural to you, and a wrong 
form can be detected instantly. Many per- 
sons say “It is me” or “Who did you give 
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it to?” simply because “It is I’’ and “To 
whom did you give it?” sound unfamiliar 
to them. They think their use is an af- 
fectation. Merely to repeat these sen- 
tences several times a day will result in 
making the correct forms as habitual as 
the incorrect forms now are, and it will 
not be think about. them 
They will be used unconsciously. 


necessary to 


ry 
Test 

Strike out the incorrect word in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

The cashier, who—whom we all believed to be 
reliable, has proved to be dishonest. 

My friend, who—whom I hoped would give 
me some assistance, disappointed me. 

The city that which I love best is Paris. 

We met the writer who—whom you know. 

Billy Sunday’s congregations are the largest 
who—which—that have ever been seen. 

This is the dress that—which I made myself. 

They told us who—whom they wished to invite. 

Who—whom do you think will be invited? 

Do you know who—hom she is? 

Do you know who—twhom I saw? 

The music that—which was played at the re- 
cital was unpublished. 

The music, that—which was not difficult, was 
on the piano. 

The countess married a 
they say, was her gardener. 
He is a man who—azhom I met in the city. 

Rice, that—which contains more nourishment 
than potatoes, costs considerably less. 
The medal will be given to 

whomever makes the best record. 
Who—twhom will you send it to? 


man who—twhom, 


whoever— 


“~~ 


r Ss . ve 
Teachers’ Certificates 
HE following is a list of the candi- 
dates who have been successful in 
securing a Teachers’ Certificate 

since the last list was published: 


Sister Mary Agnesine, Mankato, Minn. 
Grace Anderson, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Sister Mary Antonina, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward E. Black, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Jessie J. Boy nton, Wooster, Ohio. 

R. S. Brown, Dallas, Texas. 

Ralph E. Caughron, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Edith Clark, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Richard R. Daugherty, Jamestown, N. Dak. 
Sylva M. Dolen, Bloomington, III. 

Sister Mary Dosithea, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Margaret Frances Dunlap, Kiefer, Okla. 
Arthur Edwards, Lewistown, Mont. 

Belle Edwards, Lewistown, Mont. 

Sister Mary Ernesta, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Margaret B. Fitzsimmons, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sister M. Gervaise, Johnstown, Pa. 








ihe Question 


Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


a or rr oo - 


A Forum for the Dis- 
of Stenogra- 


cussion 


phers’ Problems, Per- 


sonal and Professional 


The Stenographer’s Vacation 


VERYBODY needs a vacation at 
K least once a year and you owe it 

to yourself to plan carefully and to 
get the greatest possible good from your 
vacation this year. Perhaps a letter about 
summer vacations by Dr. John Hudson 
Storer, Professor of Medicine at New 
York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women, will help to show you what a 
well-spent vacation may mean to you in 
the way of professional advancement. 


The vacation is the dispeller of fog from 
the human mind; the cleanser of the intellect. 
It separates the real from the unreal. It is 
the time of mental and bodily stock-taking, to 
clear anew the human ship for action in the 
part we hold in the eternal struggle. 

As a revitalizer of the intellect and a reju- 
venator of the body, the vacation is a specific 
more potent than all the medicaments known 
to the followers of Esculapius. 

The saying that “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy” was born of early wisdom, 
and its truth is more manifest under the great 
tension of present-day methods than ever be- 
fore. 

The business house which gives its employee 
a reasonable vacation is the gainer by such a 
practice, for he returns mentally refreshed and 
physically strengthened, thereby increasing his 
capacity for work. This is true of all vocations, 
whether lay or professional. 

The body of man, with its wonderful mechan- 
ism, achieving results at the command of the 
mind, needs rest and oiling and readjustment 
just as all machinery does from time to time. 
And vacation time is to the mind and body of 
man what the cleaning of carbon is to the cyl- 
inders of the engine; what rest is to the print- 
ing press, and what lubrication is to any deli- 
cate piece of mechanism. 


In a recent issue of Every Week Bruce 
Barton has an illuminating editorial en- 
titled “Travel Around a Bit This Sum- 
mer and See the Country You're Fighting 


For.’ Among other good things he says: 


“A Puritan,” says Gilbert Chesterton, “meant 
originally a man whose mind had no holidays.” 

The Puritan left us many good things—a finer 
idealism, a more exalted conception of duty. 
But he also left us our most lurid and unpleas- 
ant picture of hell. And I think his lack of 
holidays must have had something to do with 
that. 

The most successful men whom I know hap- 
pen also to be those who take the most vaca- 
tions. I used to think they had vacations be- 
cause they were successful and could afford 
them: I have come more and more to think 
that they are successful because they have va- 
cations—that the success is the reward of the 
vacation, not the vacation the reward of success. 

Their jobs are forever new to them: they 
are constantly being born again: always they 
are on the threshold of life, attacking its prob- 
lems with keen appetites and rested minds. 

> >. > 


When the question of annexing territory after 
the Spanish War was raised, Tom Reed de- 
clared himself against annexation. He said he 
“already had more native land that he could 
possibly love.” 

All of us have more native land than we can 
love, unless we make a real effort to enlarge 
our sympathies—unless we travel enough to 
know the other fellow’s points of interest and 
his point of view. 

Viewed from this angle, a certain amount of 
travel becomes almost a patriotic duty: for 
there never was a time when we needed more 
to think nationally than right now. 

By travel I mean something more than merely 
getting on a train. 

There are men who have ridden around the 
world many times who have never really trav- 
eled at all. They remember Omaha as the place 
where the waiter spilled the soup, and Con- 
stantinople as the city where they couldn't get 
any decent cheese. 

One must free his mind from business, and 
hold it open to new impressions. 

* >. . 


Put aside your work and worries this sum- 
mer and do a bit of traveling. 
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If you are a real traveler, you will find out 
that there are more good people in the world 
than you had any idea; that there are other 
good ways of doing things besides the way in 
which you have always done them; that there 
are at least two sides to every question, and 
sometimes three or four. 

And you will come back refreshed and eager 
to the job that looked better and better the 
farther you got away from it. 


It’s an ideal vacation that sends you 
back “‘refreshed and eager’ and with a 
new viewpoint. And it’s a good job that 
looks “‘better and better the farther you 
get away from it!” 


° 
Consult the Dictionary 


Words are the tools with which the 
stenographer works and the dictionary is 
his close ally. Langdon Lenox has some 
good things to say about word study in 
the New York Evening Telegram, and the 
stenographer who reads and applies them 
will be a better stenographer as a result. 


The man who wins is the man who is never 
at a loss for the right word. Therefore, con- 
sult the dictionary. 

Students of language state that the working 
vocabulary of the average person contains a 
scant three hundred words. Shakespeare had 
ten thousand words at his finger tips, but we 
common mortals worry along on a few score. 

You are intimately acquainted with the three 
hundred old cronies who inhabit your craniums, 
but what do you do when you meet strange 
and unfamiliar words? What course do you 
pursue when you run across possible recruits 
to the battalions of words already at your beck 
and call? Do you pass these newcomers by 
with a blank stare, or do you hail them, secure 
an introduction through your mutual friend, 
the dictionary, and place them at your tongue’s 
end, ready to be called upon when needed? 

To win in this way a friend and ally each 
day would be to find yourself equipped within 
a year with a vocabulary double the average 
size. Then, by retiring upon a pension some 
of the worn-out and overworked words you 
could freshen your conversation so that your 
friends would rise up and give you a vote of 
thanks. Why not select from your vocabulary 
a few tired, run-down, dilapidated words and 
send them off to a sanitarium for a month or 
two of much needed rest and vacation, from 
which they are bound to return recuperated 
and with red blood flowing in their faded 
cheeks ? 

It is not necessary to become a rhetorical 
drum major, enslaved by the frills and flounces 
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of language in order to avoid the use of drab, 
threadbare, slovenly English, out at the elbows 
and down at the heels. The most expressive 
words are to be found in the speech of the 
multitude. Dive into the deep sea of democ- 
racy and live among the common people and 
you will hardly be able to help bringing to the 
surface valuable words, as the pearl diver ex- 
tracts the purest gems from the oyster that 
lives among the dregs and queer specimens on 
the bottom. 

Whenever you stumble across a word with 
red blood in its veins, stab it with a mental 
pin and stick it in your memory, as the biologist 
transfixes a butterfly and adds it to his collec- 
tion. 

Take an occasional dip into the dictionary. 

When I was a boy I used to think of the 
dictionary as useful in furnishing an impro- 
vised high chair at the table for some visiting 
infant whose dangling legs were too short to 
reach the floor. 

But the dictionary is really an aid in the cul- 
tivation of a vivid and serviceable vocabulary, 
and daily doses of it are recommended to those 
whose conversation is pale and impoverished. 

The dictionary habit also encourages discrim- 
ination in the use of words. 

A little girl, out motoring, remarked cheer- 
fully each time a cemetery was sighted: “Oh, 
look! there’s a graveyard; isn’t it cute?” An 
institution suggestive of ghastly ghouls and 
grewsome ghosts is hardly cute. You might 
better speak of a “cute” hippopotamus, a “cute” 
whale, or a “cute” fat man. 

Go to the dictionary, thou lax user of lan- 
guage; consider its words and be wise. 

There is a man to whom everything is “ele- 
gant.” It is an “elegant” day; it was an “ele- 
gant” wedding; he went to an “elegant” show; 
he owns an “elegant” car; he is doing an “ele- 
gant” business, and he always has an “elegant” 
time. From morning till night it is “elegant,” 
“elegant,” “elegant”; and no doubt when he 
dies his friends will erect an elegant tombstone 
to the memory of his elegant soul. 

When we hear such words as “grand,” 
“swell,” “wonderful,” and “classy” applied to 
everything from a suit of clothes to a football 
game, we often feel like quoting the college pro- 
fessor who invariably closed his annual lectures 
on slang, in which he indicated the slang-slingers 
on counts too numerous to mention, with this 
classic utterance: “Cut it out, gentlemen; cut 


it out.” 
Oo 


One Student’s Stenographic Ideals 


Many teachers are taking advantage of 
the opportunity offered by their classes in 
Office Training to instill principles of busi- 
ness ethics and to develop business ability. 
Among these is Mr. George E. Pople, 
Heald’s Business College, San José, Cali- 
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fornia. One of his students, Miss May 
Farley, has written an article entitled “A 
Help or a Hindrance.” This was pre- 
pared as a class assignment without 
thought of possible publication. 


A stenographer should not think of herself 
as being simply a machine to get out the let- 
ters that are dictated to her each day by her 
employer. She should do that, and do it well, 
of course, but it is a very small part of her 
work. There are many things that she should 
learn to do well, that will make her as valu- 
able to her employer as her ability to take notes 
accurately and type rapidly. 

The stenographer who does what she is told 
to do and does it well is valuable. The stenog- 
rapher who not only does what she is told to 
do, and does it well, but finds many things to 
do, that her common sense and training tell her 
must be done and done well, is a big asset to 
her employer. 

One of the things a stenographer should 
learn to do well is to meet callers. The man- 
ner in which she receives callers will make or 
lose a great deal for the firm she is with. 

When I am a stenographer I want to be the 
biggest kind of an asset to the man I am 
working for. I am going to learn to treat the 
callers that come to his office with courtesy and 
consideration. I am going to treat them in a 
businesslike way, for that is what most of them 
will expect. 

I am going to greet everyone with a smile, for 
a frowning face and a grouchy greeting make 
a bad impression. I am going to learn the 
duties of the heads of the different depart- 
ments of the firm, so I can refer callers to the 
man they wish to see. I am going to remember 
always that “Silence about the details of your 
business is a virtue,” and try to evade prying 
questions courteously. 

I am going to use tact with trying callers, a 
touch of flattery with self-important callers, 
and kindness and thoughtfulness with callers 
who are not at their ease. I am not going to 
forget that I am selling my services to my em- 
ployer and TI am going to see that he gets his 
money’s worth. 


Brief articles from students of steno- 
graphic courses on subjects relating to 
stenographers’ problems will always be 
welcomed by the editor of the Question 


Shop. 
o 


Vacation Reading 


Everyone enjoys a good short story 
especially in vacation time. Of course, the 
news stands are full of magazines and there 
are always special story numbers for the 
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brain-fagged vacationist; but it is often 
difficult to find a really good story. Here's 
a list recommended by the editor of the 
“Branch Library News,’ New York. You 
have some interesting hours before you! 


A Duluth Tragedy, by Janvier (In his In 
Great Waters). 

The Three Strangers, by Hardy (In his Wes- 
sex Tales). 

Moonlight, by de Maupassant (In his The Odd 
Number). 

The Case of Lady Sannox, by Doyle (In his 
Round the Red Lamp). 

The Consul, by R. H. Davis. 

The Monkey’s Paw, by Jacobs (In his The 
Lady of the Barge). 

The Upper Berth, by 
Wandering Ghosts). 

Miggles, by Bret Harte (In his Writings, 
Volume 1, also in The Luck of Roaring Camp). 

The Tenor, by Brunner (In his Short Sizes). 

Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning, by Mark 
Twain (In his Writings, also in The American 
Claimant). 

Marjorie, by F. Anstey (In his The Talking 
Horse, also in Norman’s Broken Shaft). 

Lot 249, by Doyle (In his Round the Red 
Lamp). 

The Purple Pileus, by Wells (In his The 
Country of the Blind, also in Thirty Strange 
Stories). 

The Tall 
Ghosts). 

A Tale of Negative Gravity, by Stockton 
(In his Novels and Stories, Volume 16, also in 
A Chosen Few). 

The Woman of the Sacter, by Jerome (In 
his John Ingerfield). 

The Shet-up Posy, by Slosson (In her Story- 
Tell Lib). 

The Soul of the Great Bell, by 
his Some Chinese Ghosts). 

The Parsonage, by Kielland (In his Tales 
of Two Countries). 


oO° 


Are you ambitious for advancement? If 
so, what definite plans have you made for 
securing it? Only by steadily improving 
the quality of your shorthand can you 
hope to prepare for a better position. 
The Gregg Writer is published to help 
stenographers make the best of themselves. 
Read it regularly. Make use of the sug- 
gestions it offers. Transcribe the short- 
hand plates. So will you be ready for 
advancement when the opportunity comes. 
Renew your subscription now, before you 
forget it. 


Crawford (In his 


Woman, by Alarcon (In Modern 


Hearn (In 
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Mr. Shaffer Called for Service with Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo 


R. JOSEPH M. SHAFFER, 
M holder of the most accurate record 

ever made in a shorthand contest 
at a speed beyond 175 words a minute 
(accounts of whose brilliant work have 
appeared in this magazine from time to 
time), has just received 
another honor in his se- 
lection by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to re- 
port his speeches on 
the tour of the country 
he is making in connec- 
tion with the Liberty 
Loan. 

Mr. Shaffer was 
called by President 
Wilson last fall to ac- 
company him on a west- 
ern trip to alternate 
with Mr. Swem in re- 
porting his addresses. 
So well was this work 
done that it was nat- 
ural that he should be 
selected for the very 
responsible task of 
reporting Secretary McAdoo’s speeches. 

Mr. Shaffer's appointment is but an- 
other illustration of the truth we have 
so often iterated—that opportunity always 
comes knocking at the door of a shorthand 
writer of high skill. There is no such 
thing as luck in the brilliant successes of 
Gurtler, Swem, Shaffer, and others. The 
only luck they had was in being born with 


Josern M. 


a capacity for taking infinite pains, and, 
it has been well said, “genius is the 
capacity for taking infinite pains.” This 
is particularly emphasized in the case of 
Mr. Shaffer, for he did not take up short- 
hand with the view of becoming a reporter 

but only as a means 
to an end. Men of his 
type, however, do not 
do things halfway. 
After graduating from 
the East Boston High 
School, where he learned 
shorthand under the in- 
struction of Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Fitzgerald, he 
took the United States 
civil service examina 
tion, passing with a 
grade that gave him an 
immediate appointment 
at Washington. Last 
fall he resigned to enter 
Columbia University. 
When the authorities at 
Columbia were informed 
of his call to immediate 
duty with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
he was promptly excused from his exam- 
inations. 

Mr. Shaffer is just past twenty-one. 
Success comes fast to the young man 
or the young woman who does things so 
well that they stand out in conspicuous 
with the achievements of the 


SHAFFER 


contrast 
average. 


oOo 





— 





RUE books have been written in all ages by their greatest men; by great 


leaders, great statesmen, and thinkers. 
life is short. Will you jostle with the common crowd, for entree here, and 
audience there, when all the while this eternal court is open to you, with its 
society as the world, multitudinous as its days, the chosen and the mighty, of 
every place and time?>—Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies. 


These are all at your choice; and 























dhe Reporter and His Work, 


Conducted by Fred H. 

Gurtler, 69 West 

Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Variable Reporting Conditions 


MONG the variable conditions af- 
A fecting reporting might be men- 

tioned passivity. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with such expressions as “keyed 
up” and “warmed up” as applied to re- 
porting, particularly, but whether this 
process of warming up, keying up, or be- 
coming responsive to heavy and exacting 
demands is necessary or not is seldom 
fully considered. Perhaps a few sugges- 
tions in this department will stimulate 
your thought sufficiently to arrive at your 
own conclusion. 


Condition of Rest 


If after a strenuous day’s work we can 
relax, become passive, inactive, inert, so 
far as the mental and physical processes 
of writing shorthand are concerned, we 
can recuperate, rebuild spent tissues, store 
energy for future effort and thus main- 
tain over a period of weeks or months a 
degree of vitality commensurate with our 
work. On the other hand, if we spend 
time in court and out of court thinking 
of shorthand and writing shorthand we 
exhaust ourselves. We don’t make suffi- 
cient allowance for the following day’s 
work. We strain our muscles and debili- 
tate our normal writing forces. In this 
respect passivity aids the busy reporter. 
The new reporter or the beginning re- 
porter ordinarily would not be governed 
by this rule, as his work in court would 
not be of sufficient volume over a period 
of months to exhaust or even tax his vi- 
tality. Hence such stenographers may 
profitably supplement their daily work 
with a reasonable amount of practice. 

The situation is ‘reversed when it 


News and Suggestions 
of Interest and Value 
to the Shorthand Re- 


porter 


—III 


work of report- 
active re- 
processes. It must 
be overcome by mental effort if not 
physical effort. The blood must be sup- 
plied to the part of the body which is to 
do the intensive work. The mind must be- 
come active, alert, responsive, vitalized or, 
failing to do so, if the work requires su- 
preme effort, the reporter may find him- 
self wanting in ability to respond ade 
quately at the particular time. Muscular 
looseness and mental dullness or inert- 
ness are inimical to speed. Alertness must 
precede one’s best effort. Affirmative and 
resolute mental activity prepares the way 
for smooth and fluent writing. 


actual 
resists the 


comes to the 
ing. Passivity 
sponsive writing 


Different Stages of Passivity 


In reporting in court it often happens 
that a particular witness may be very de- 
liberate and the reporting consequently 
easy. It is true in certain classes of pro- 
ceedings that the speed is no matter of 
consideration at all. This is true at times 
of both default and contested matters. It 
is sometimes true that an attorney may be 
a slow speaker and the witness a very 
fast speaker, introducing alternately slow 
and fast writing. It may be that the wit- 
ness is examined through an interpreter 
and for that reason dictation is slow. 
From any cause which leads to slow speech 
there may arise a passive or semi-passive 
state of mind and muscle on the part of 
the reporter which will impair his writing 
ability and limit his capacity just to the 
extent of the inactivity. For this reason 
reporters often find it more difficult to re- 
port a slow speech or a slow case in court 
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List of ‘‘Her’’ Phrases 


I told her 


I saw her 


I asked her 


I found her 


I left her 


see her 


to see her 


will see her 


to see her 


I went 


I asked to see her 


I came to see her 


come to see her 


did you see her 


where did you see her 


when did you see her 


when next did you see her 


when did you next see her 


could you see her 


did you say to her 


what did you say to her 


to her 


why did you say 


to her 


I met her 


I says to her 


I said to her 


when you said to her 


when did you tell her 


write her 


when did you write her 


you saw her 


when you saw her 


you told her 


when you told her 


do you know her 


I do not know her 


I know her 


I don't know her 


did you know her 
you told her 


have 


have you told her anything 


what is her 


what was her 


what is her position 


I called on her 
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than to report a fast one. The normal 
alertness and activity of the reporter's 
mind and muscles are equal to greater de- 
mands, and if but small demands are made 
upon them the work cannot be done quite 
so easily as when larger demands are 
made. It is the same principle as that in- 
volved in running an engine. An engine 
does not run well at less than a certain 
speed, that speed being one which will 
employ at least a fair portion of its capa- 
bility. It would be like taking a long 
sleep, say of ten hours, and without pre- 
vious notice upon being awakened, to try 
immediately to run a foot race. You 
could not make a good record for yourself 
under those circumstances, because of the 
delay in making the mental and physical 
adjustment, passing from the passive to 
the active state of mind and muscle. 


Effect of Vacations and Illness 


When you have just returned from your 
vacation, if you have taken a real one in 
the sense of not thinking of shorthand for 
a month or more, it may be that the first 
day it will be difficult for you to write. It 
would be in all cases except for the fact 
that with the increased vitality you have 
in store you can force yourself to respond 
at a more rapid rate than if your vitality 
were normal or subnormal. While you 
have latent ability to write as rapidly as 
at any time before, there is not that 
smooth power and effectiveness which you 
yourself may have exhibited in the midst 
of a reporting season. When, through ill- 
ness, you have not employed your normal 
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writing functions for a few weeks and 
your vitality has become lessened, your 
inability to write rapidly is readily appar- 
ent. 

The “Warming-up” Process 

It is obvious, therefore, that the warm- 
ing up which writers sometimes employ is 
justifiable and serves a useful purpose. 
The experienced and efficient reporter 
needs less warming up than one less ex- 
perienced because with the experienced 
reporter the so-called warming up process 
is entirely confined to bringing into action 
and harmonizing the mental and physical 
writing processes. With the less experi- 
enced reporter it is a little different. 

I have often been asked the question 
whether should practice some 
familiar sentence or phrases just prior to 
taking a case in court. Such practice has 
the advantage of calling into action the 
writing process heretofore referred to and 
the further advantage of stimulating the 
desire to maintain a high standard of 
forms from the standpoint of execution 
and a more accurate compliance with the 
rules for the joining of characters and 
the observance of the principles of brevity 
and simplicity of outline as set forth in 
the text. 

A little memorandum book containing 
a list of the phrases you are likely to have 
use for in your daily work has been found 
very useful by many of our reporters. An 
occasional review of those typical phrases 
with a little study of the principles of 
phrasing involved is an opportunity for 
profitable mental exercise. 


writers 


oO 


National Shorthand Reporters’ Association Notes 


The following applications for member- 
ship have been received: 


Clyde M. Long, Scranton, Pa. Recommended 
by W. D. Coston and H. H. Coston. 

J. L. Barton, Jackson, Miss. Recommended 
by W. K. Wilkins and C. E. Weller. 

Lawrence Matteis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
mended by J. Harris Lighty and 
McBride. 


Recom- 
Geo. A. 


Important Announcement 


HE President of the N. S. R. A. an- 

nounces that the next convention will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, instead of Niagara 
Falls, Canada. As the existing immigration 
laws make it impossible to secure waiters and 
other help from the United States, the Hotel 
Clifton, where the convention was to be held, 
will not be open this year. After a full con- 
sideration of the matter, the Executive Com- 
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mittee selected the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, as 
the place of holding the next convention. The 
following is a tentative program: 


Monday, August 20, 1917 
Meeting of Executive Committee. 
Registration of members and guests. 
Addresses of welcome. 

Response on behalf of Association. 

President’s Annual Address. 

Report of Executive Committee. 

Report of Secretary, Charles F. 
porte, Indiana. 

Report of Treasurer, Edward H. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Report of Librarian-Historian, 
Bridge, Orange, New Jersey. 

Paper: “How the Canadian Confederation De- 
bate Was Reported in 1865,” W. H. Orr, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Reading of Communications. 

Appointment of Convention Committees. 

Report of Committee on Demonstration, J. D. 
Strachan, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Report of Committee on New Ideas and Sug- 
gestions (including discussion of the Com- 
mittee’s 1916 Report)—Nathan H. Behrin, 
New York. 


Tuesday, August 21, 1917 


Report of Bureau of Information, William M. 
Clift, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paper: “Court Martial Reporting” 
Post, Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 

Report of Committee on Legislation, Herman 
H. Pechin, Washington, D. C. 

Report of Committee on Affiliation, 
Dice, Rock Island, Illinois. 

Report of Board of Trustees of the Beale Li- 
brary. 

Report of Committee on Rates and Charges, 
George W. Burgoyne, Chicago, Illinois. 
Report of Committee on Emblems, Louis E. 

Schrader, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Paper: “The First Typewriting Contest in the 
World,” W. W. Perry, C. S. R., Toronto, 
Canada. 
Report of Committee on Necrology, 
Higgins, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Weller, La 
Eldridge, 


William D. 


Philip T. 


Edwin 


Daniel 


Wednesday, August 22, 1917 

Speed Contest. 

Report of Committee on Frauds, George D. 
Ziegler, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Paper: “Shorthand Technique,” Lafayette P. 

Temple, Baltimore, Md. 

Report of Committee on Shorthand Statistics, 
L. H. Beyerle, Prescott, Arizona. 

Report of Committee on Ethics, Paul S. Vos 
burg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service in Memory of Charles H. Requa, Late 
President of the Association. 

Question Box: The Secretary requests the mem- 
bers to suggest questions for discussion and 
answer. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions 

Report of Auditing Committee. 
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Thursday, August 23, 1917 
Paper: “Efficiency Methods,” G. H. Thornton, 
Buffalo. 
Report of Committee on Standardization. 
Unfinished and New Business. 
Banquet. 
Report of Committee on Speed Contest, J. N. 
Kimball, New York. 


Friday, August 24, 1917 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Unfinished Business. 
Selection of next place of meeting. 
Election of officers and standing committees. 
Adjournment. 

Nore: Other papers and subjects will be 
placed on the program as finally decided upor 
and mailed to the members. 


Library Notes 

Dr. W. D. Bridge, Librarian of the N. S. R. 
A. Library, reports that on April Ist Mr. N. P. 
Heffley, Mr. H. G. Healey and Dr. W.iD. Brdge 
(as proxy for Mr. J. B. Howard) as Trustees 
of the N. S. R. A. Library, met Mr. Lydenberg, 
Reference Librarian of the New York Public 
Library, and formulated Rules and Regula- 
tions governing the Beale Collection and the 
N. S. R. A. Collection. It was arranged that 
members of the N. S. R. A., or other shorthand 
investigators, may have access to the two col- 
lections, under proper attendancts, by presenting 
to the Librarian a proper card of introduction 
signed by one of the Trustees, the President, 
the Secretary, or the Librarian of the N. S. R. 
A. No book which was published prior to 1837 
can be drawn from the Library for temporary 
use outside of the library proper. Eight copies 
of the Willis-Byrom Club publications were 
found on the shelves of the “duplicate” room. 
Mr. Beale had sent the New York Public 
Library a copy of each publication when first 
published, according to the provision made in 
the Willis-Byrom Club Constitution. Two of 
these volumes probably belonged to Mr. Beale. 
Six copies, therefore, were not his own prop- 
erty. The Trustees will hold them for the Wil- 
lis-Byrom Club accordingly. An agreement 
was made with the Librarian to have two spe 
cially made copies of the Accession Book of 
both collections. 


oO°o 


Success comes only as the reward of 


continuous effort. You must be prepared 
for the job ahead if you are to fill it ac- 
ceptably. Constant, concentrated study and 
practice are necessary if your shorthand 
and typewriting are to be kept up to the 
mark. The Gregg Writer is a little school- 
master that comes to your home every 
month and gives you just the practice you 
need. Every department is brimful of 
help. One dollar sent to-day brings it to 
you for a year. 
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This is the tenth article in the series, “Creeds of Great Business Men,”—published by « 
of the International Harvester Company. The key will be given next month. 
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Burke and Wilson 


TEACHER of English and of his 

tory at Interlaken, a boys’ school 

out West, writes to The Evening 
Vail: 


\ll my classes have listened with serious and 
terested attention to the reading of President 
Wilson’s message. Here are samples of the 
y the innovation struck the boys: 

“Say, some day they'll be reading that in 

ols, like we read Burke now.” 

Yep, and there'll be some sense in reading 

t. I’ve only set down five or six words that 

idn’t understand.” 


he remarks of these boys ought to 
reach the eyes of every college president in 
the country. Burke’s Speech on Concilia- 
tion, with its stilted style, its grandiloquent 
wording and its entire lack of interest for 


the youth of to-day, is only a sample of 


the sort of thing that is required from the 
young man who goes up for his entrance 
examination. 

One page of Wilson, of Roosevelt, of 
William McKinley or of Grover Cleveland 
is more valuable to the American boy, both 
as history and as English, than a volume 
of Burke or of Macaulay in- 
finitely more interesting. 

Some of the preparatory schools are try- 
ing to break away from the dead hand of 
the past. They are trying to place their 
pupils in touch with history as it is being 
made to-day, with English as it is spoken 
and written to-day. 

It is time for the colleges to recognize 
the wholesome, healthy nature of this 
movement and to encourage 1t.—New York 
Evening Mail. 


and it is 


oO°od 


True Philosophy 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


—Arthur T. Hadley, President, Yale University. 
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Just to Remind You! 








HERE is comfort in the above pic- 
ture which appeared in the New 


York Journal. The Journal says: 
“One state in our Union, Texas, is equal 
in size to Germany, as the dotted lines 
show, and more than equal to Germany in 


Swen 8 
fertility and producing power. A great 
empire is Germany; but an inconceivably 
greater empire is this great nation of ours. 
One single state intensively cultivated 
could feed the whole population of the 
United States. 


oO? 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand 
Plates 


Brains and Bean Measures 


Up to a certain point filling, a brain with 
facts is like filling a measure with beans. The 
brain will hold only about so many” facts. 
Then it spills over. And everybody knows how 
bean measures behave. 

There is this essential difference between bean 
measures and brains, however. Brains live® 
on facts, and grow by what they feed upon. 
Bean measures remain bean measures until the 
last syllable of recorded time—or while their 
particles™ hang together. 

This is the beautiful thing about brains. All 
they require is intelligent, systematic use—and 


feed. Books, talks, thinks, and the food 
they” pick out for themselves from good clean 
rich blood. Exercise of any particular set of 
brain cells develops their capacity for doing 
more and better™ work; just as exercise of a 
group of muscles develops the cells making up 
that particular muscle, and its working capacity. 

All brain exercise, in “° moderation, is useful 
and nourishing, just as is all beefsteak, in mod- 
eration, useful and nourishing. 

Because you don’t remember when or why the 
battle of'” Marathon was fought, and much 
else that you once knew, is no reason why you 
should not keep right on feeding that appar- 
ently forgetful brain. 
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For” the brain is what it is—capable and 
reasoning—with a large and increasingly de- 
pendable outlook and a sanguine future, be- 
cause Of the facts it™ has fed upon, just as 
the body is symmetrical and robust because of 
the long-forgotten and never-thought-of-again 
beefsteak it has fed*® upon. 

So don’t starve your brain. Keep it fed with 
books and facts and thoughts, no matter if you 
don’t remember the article you read last 
month, or the date of Aunt Mary’s birthday. 

These things may be trivial in the big scheme 
of things. What really counts is just™ the 
thing you will be able to do with credit and 
complete satisfaction—when the time comes— 
because you exercised your mental muscles on 
these™ apparent non-essentials, and knew the 
difference between brains and bean measures. 

337) —By Dr. Edwin F. Bowers. 


oO 
May Is Building Her House 


May is building her house. With apple blooms 

She is roofing over the glimmering rooms; 

Of the oak and the beech hath she builded its 
beams, 

And, spinning all day at her secret looms, 
With arras of leaves each wind-swayed wall 
She pictureth it over, and peopleth it all 

With echoes and dreams, 

And singing of streams. 


May is building her house. Of petal and blade, 
Of the roots of the oaks is the flooring made, 
With a carpet of mosses and lichen and 
clover, 
Each small miracle over and over, 
And tender, traveling green things strayed. 


Her windows, the morning and evening star, 
And her rustling doorways, ever ajar, 
With the coming and going 
Of fair things blowing, 
The thresholds of the four winds are. 


May is building her house. From the dust of 
things 
She is making the songs and the flowers and 
the wings; 
From October's tossed and trodden gold 
She is making the young year out of the 
old; 
Yes! out of winter's flying sleet 
She is making all the summer sweet, 
And the brown leaves spurned of Novem- 
ber’s feet 
She is changing back again to spring's. 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 
e 
Collection Letters 
Dear Sir: 
_ The bank has just advised that your note for 
$12, due on March 15, was not paid at maturity. 
Please advise us™ what disposition you will make 


‘t the matter. 
Yours truly, (35) 
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Dear Sir: 

We notified you of the non-payment of your 
note of $12 due on March 15, asking what dis- 
position you would make®™ of it. We have had 
no reply. Please give the matter your imme- 
diate attention. 

Yours truly, (41) 


Dear Sir: 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have writ- 
ten you twice and have sent you several notices 
advising you of your dishonored note of* $12 
due on March 15, this note still remains unpaid. 
We insist upen your giving this your immediate 
attention. We cannot allow the note to” remain 
unpaid any longer. Your remittance must reach 
us by May first. 

Yours truly, (64) 


Dear Sir: 

We are surprised at not having heard from 
you in reply to our three previous letters con- 
cerning the unpaid note. We are certainly” 
entitled to the courtesy of a reply giving any 
reason you may have for not paying this note 
at maturity. Under these circumstances we 
will” not carry the note any longer and unless 
you pay it by May 15, we shall immediately 
place it in our attorney’s hands without further™ 
notice to you. 

Yours truly, (80) 


Dear Sir: 

We wrote you on the 15th, calling your atten- 
tion to your overdue account of $21.75 and*™ 
requesting an early remittance. This we have 
not yet received. We extended this_accommo- 
dation to you with the distinct understanding 
that the payment would be” taken care of 
promptly each month. The account is over- 
due and we must request that you send us your 
check without further delay. 

Yours truly, (75) 


Dear Sir: 

We have written you twice asking settlement 
of your account of $21.75 but you have ignored 
both” of our letters. Our terms, as explained 
to you when you opened this account, require 
settlement monthly without exception. 

Your eccount is now long past® due and we 
cannot carry it longer for you. We regret to 
be compelled to withdraw the privilege of 
further credit purchase until it is™ settled. B 
prompt remittance you will put us in a posi- 
tion to reinstate your name on our credit list. 

ours truly, (96) 


Dear Sir: 

Though we have written you three times ask- 
ing for payment of your account of $21.75 long 
past® due, and our collector has made several 
calls on you, you have neither paid the account 
nor given us any reason for not doing so.” 
We no longer care to delay and unless it is paid 
by the 129th, we shall immediately place it in 
our attorney’s hands for suit® without further 
notice. 

Yours truly, (80) 
—From System. 
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What You Can Do with Your Will 
Power— (Concluded ) 


office because General Swift made a happy 
application of the truth, in™ saying to the con- 
vention: “I nominate for governor of this state 
a man, who, when he was a farmer’s boy hoed 
to the end of*” the row.” That saying became 
a campaign slogan all up and down the state 
“He hoed to the end of the row! He hoed 
to the end of the row!” When the people 
discovered that this was one of the character 
istics of the man, they elected him by one of* 
the greatest majorities ever given a governor in 
Massachusetts. 

Yet we must bear in mind that there is such 
a thing as overdoing anything. Young peo- 
ple should draw a line between study that se- 
cures wisdom and study that breaks down the 
mind; between exercise that is healthful and ex- 
ercise that *” is injurious; between a conscious- 
ness that is pure and divine and a consciousness 
that is overmorbid and insane; between econ- 
omy that is careful and®™” economy that is 
stingy; between industry that is a reasonable 
use of their powers and industry that is an 
over use of their powers, leading™™ only to de- 
struction. 

The best ordered mind is the that can 
grasp the problems that gather around a man 
constantly and work them out*”’® to a logical 
conclusion; that quickly what anything 
means, whether it be an exhibition of goods, a 
juxtaposition of events, or the suggestions of*” 
literature. 

A man is made up largely of his daily ob 
servations. School training serves to fit and 
discipline him so that he may read rightly*” 
the lessons of the things he sees around him 
Men have made mighty fortunes by just using 
their eyes. 

Every person is designed for a™ definite 
work in life, fitted for a particular sphere. If 
you are an excellent housekeeper you should not 
be running a leom, and it is your duty to 
prepare yourself to enter at the first oppor- 
tunity the sphere for which you are fitted. 

George W. Childs, who owned the Philadel- 
phia*®® Ledger, once blacked boots and sold 
newspapers in front of the Ledger building. He 
told me how he used to look at that building 
and declare to himself that some day” he 
would own the great newspaper establish- 
ment that it housed. When he mentioned his 
ambition to his associates they laughed at him. 
But Childs had*™" indomitable grit, and ulti- 
mately he did come to own that newspaper es- 
tablishment—one of the finest in the country. 

Another thing very necessary in the*™ pursuit 
of success is the proper employment of waiting 
moments. How do you use your waiting time for 
meals, for trains, for business? I suppose*™ 
that if the average individual were to employ 
wisely these intervals in which he whistles and 
twiddles his thumbs he would soon accumulate 
enough knowledge” to make over his life 

I went through the United States Senate in 


one 


sees 
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1867 and asked each of the members how he™ 


got his early education. I found that an ex 
tremely large percentage of them had simply 
properly applied their waiting moments. Eve; 
Charles Sumner, a university™ graduate, tol 
me that he had learned more from the books hy 
had read outside college than from those hy 
had studied within. General Burnside,™ wi 
was then a senator, said that he had always ha 
a book beside him where he worked. 

Before leaving the subject of the power” 
of will, there is one thing I would like to say 
a true will must have a decent regard for the 
happiness of others. Do** not get so wrapped 
up in your own mission that you forget to be 
kind to other people, for you have not fulfille: 
every duty” unless you have fulfilled the duty 
of being pleasant. Enemies and ignorance ar 
the two most expensive things in a man’s lif 
I never make”” unnecessary enemies—they cost 
too much. 

Everyone has within himself the tools neces 
sary to carve out success. Consecrate yoursel! 
to some definite mission in life,” and let 
be a mission that will benefit the world as we 
as yourself. Remember that nothing can wit! 
stand the sweep of a determined*™ will—aunless 
it happens to be another will equally as d 
termined. Keep clean, fight hard, pick your 
openings judiciously, and have your eyes for 
ever fixed*®™ on the heights toward which yo 
are headed. If there be any other formula for 
success, I do not know it. (3071) 

By Russell H. Conwell 
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Creeds of Great Business Men 
le -! 


STEWART 


4. T. Stewart was an Irish schoolmaster wit! 
a tongue tipped with blarney. He was headed 
for the ministry when fate pushed him behind 
a counter. There he stayed to build Amer 
ica’s first great store. When he died he was 
worth forty million dollars—up to that time 
the® largest fortune ever made in legitimate 
trade. Success in merchandising is the result 
of two things—the right goods and the righ! 
methods. Stewart was™ very particular as t 
both methods and goods. 

Some men are born to a_ position, others 
achieve it, while others have it thrust upor 
them.” If ever man was born to head 
“T_adies’” store, that man was A. T. Stewart 
Perhaps none other in history knew so wel 
the™ shopping instinct of woman. To know 
this instinct is to flirt with success. 

Stewart was a student at Trinity College. 
Dublin, when his grandfather’s death™ left hin 
without funds. He came to America, taught 
school for a year, and then went back to Ire 
land to claim a legacy. He invested’™ a part 
of this legacy—five thousand dollars all told 
in Trish linens and laces, and sailed away for 
New York A friend took some” of the goods 
over to New Jersey and sold them, But he go 
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k with the money “If you would do a 

g, and do it™ right, do it yourself,” thought 

vart. He was too proud to turn peddler, so 

\. T. Stewart, just arrived from Belfast, offers 

ile to™ the ladies of New York a choice se- 
m of dry goods,” to quote his first adver- 
sement. 

\ll women were ladies, and all men were 
gentlemen*™® to Stewart. He insisted upon gen- 
That was an age of haggle; 

| the salesgirl, or, to be more exact, the 
other of the®™ salesgirl, was in her cradle. 

Ihe floor-walker is a product of A. T. 
Stewart. Also the “cost sale,” the “fire sale,” 

e “remnant™ sale,” and other bargain coun- 
er attractions now so dear to the heart of the 
hronic shopper. In Stewart’s day customers 

| not expect to pay® the price asked. When 
ey did the clerks gasped and threw in a spool 

f thread for good measure. Later, Stewart 
elped to change this*® old “dog-eat-dog” cus- 
tom into our present one-price system. 

Stewart was original. Instead of following 
the crowd, he had the crowd following him.” 
He gave ten per cent off to preachers and 
teachers and their families, which caused a 
shier to remark that half of New York 

is@™ be preachers and teachers. Such is hu- 
man nature. It is so easy to pass on to our 
friends, and to the friends of our friends,“ 
nd the friends of their friends the courtesies 
ntended only for us. 

Sales increased from a very few dollars a 
lay to more than fifty*” thousand a day. Peter 
Cooper made the iron for A. T. Stewart’s Busi- 
ess Palace, and John Jacob Astor built the 

iilding. This was the finest*’ business struc- 
ture in America at that time, which was 1865. 

Stewart seems to have been one of the first 
merchants to realize™ that success lies in some- 

ng more than customers who are merely cus- 
tomers. He made his customers his friends. 
He knew the value of good service.™ This he 
proved when all New York sat up and took 
notice of his ladies’ parlor and dressing room. 

{nd again when he increased enthusiasm™ by 
nstalling the first full-length mirrors ever 
brought to this country. He knew what it would 

ean to a woman to see the fit® of her dress 
it the back. 

Honesty was the rock upon which Alexander 
Stewart built. “Never cheat a cus- 
tomer, even if you can,” he™ used to say. “Make 
her happy and satisfied, so she will come back.” 
\nd this: “The merchant of the future will be 


hot only an®™ economist and an industrial leader 
} 


he will be a teacher and a humanitarian.” Is 
t not so to-day? (668) 


Turney 


O 


Loyalty 


loyalty is a mighty word. It is a positive 
rd. It rings true. Loyalty means that one 
vork with the same degree of intensity™ 
the “boss” is absent as when he is present. 
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Loyalty brings men and women to their places 
of employment on time and it keeps” them there 
till quitting time and after, if necessary. Loyal- 
ty goes home with you. It persuades you to so 
use your hours of unemployment that® your 
physical and mental standards are not lowered 
during the hours of employment. Loyalty puts 
you to bed early. It keeps you away from 
pool” and billiard halls and from saloons. It 
teaches you and shows you that your duty is 
not only to work for your employer, but to™ 
guard his interests as well. (130) 


7, 
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Battle Hymn of the Republic 


Mine eyes have seen the glory cf the coming of 
the Lord; 
He is tramping out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His ter- 
rible, quick sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watchfires of a hundred 
circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps; 
I have read His righteous sentence by the dim 
and flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished 
rows of steel, 
“As ye deal with My contemners, so with you 
My grace shall deal.” 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent 
with His heel, 
Since God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment seat. 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! Be 
jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you 
and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 

While God is marching on. 
Julia Ward Howe. 


oOo 


Don’t miss the announcement of the re- 
sults of the Blackboard Contest in the 
O. G. A. department this month. The 
unique plan for measuring your ability as 
a critic of artistic shorthand will appeal 
to you. 
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List of Publications and Supplie 


Shorthand Instruction Books 
Cregg Shorthand Manual. Revised edition, 


tirely new exercises Bound in cloth 
Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand. Revised 
for use with the ew Manual Tests students’ 
knowledge of each ‘Jesso mn - yr : 
Gregg Speed Studies. (Combined supp shone ntary text 
book and dictation course, dealing with problems 
of speed and accuracy All reading and writing 
material in shorthand, conforming to principles ot 
New Manual. 326 pages, bound in cloth. 
Gregg Speed Practice. Reading and writing exer 
combined with dictation practice Illustrated with 
shorthand forms 258 pages 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. New « dink n 
the yutlines of nearly 17,000 we s 
binding : e« 
Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Contains about 
useful phrases great aid in ns 
Bound in leather, vest-pocket size ‘ 
Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student. ‘By John 
R. Gregg Sidelights on the Manual lessons 
Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg-Pani. An 
Gregg Shorthand to the Spanish 
pages, bound in cloth. 


Dictation 
Rapest Shorthand Speed Course, By Rupert P. So- 


lle. Explains the methods and gives the prac 

tice matter the successtul con 

testants for the 260 pages, bound in 
cloth 

Graded Dictation. By Walter 


graded, with blanks for writing in the 


ses, 


containing 
Flexible 


2.500 


spc c d 


adaptation of 
language 83 


used in training 


Miner Medal. 


Rasmussen. Carefully 
shorthand 


For the aie, 


The Gregg Reporter. By John Robert 
guide to Court Reporting, with list of 
phrases and shortcuts, plates of court 
etc 111 pages, bound in cloth 

Gregg Court Reporting Series. Practice 
court testimony, jury charges, et 
Nos. 1 and 2 are the shorthand forms; 
tation Nos. 1 and 2 are the transcripts. 
pamphlet ORS cedeavteascoescsaes 

Court Practice. -d H. Gurtler 
—— ‘ court matter 71 pages, art 

ver — 


Gregg. A 
reporting 
testimony, 


matter on 
Gregg Notes 
Gregg Dic- 
Each 


Plates and 
paper 


+25 


-60 





Reading ait in Gund Shorthand | 


Gregg Shorthand Reader. 


articles : 
The Sign of the Four. By 
pages, bound in cloth apes 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to , His Sen. By 
George Horace Lorimer : 
The Great Stone Face. By 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
ving : 
Rip Van Winkle. By 
Hamlet. As told by 
Factors of Success. 
Beginners’ Letter Drills. 
Adapted to early lessons 
Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand. 
The shorthand version of the articles in 
Shorthand Speed Course.” Each part 


Penmanship 
Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. By John R. Gregg 


An aid to artistic writing 


A collection of stories and 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. 188 


Nathan iel Hawthorne. . 
By W ogee Ir 


Washington Seeing... 
Lamb.... 
Whitford 
David E 


Charles 
By H. T 


By Henry 


Three Parts 
oe 


-25 
-75 


-50 


25 
15 
15 
15 


10 


50 


10 


| 


| The Factors ef Shorthand Speed. By 


By Ge rge 


Pogetion! Drills in Shorthand Penmanship. 


eClure 


Typewriting 

Rational Typewriting. New Edition. 
High Schools and private commerci 
iong courses { tr und, 


Adapted for 
il schools with 
end opening 
Old Edition. Short, inter 


opening 


Rational Typewriting. 


hie cours ( i, end 


English, Spelling 
Applied Business English and po cerependense. By 
Hubert A. Hag und R Teacher's 
key furnished 44 pages, co in boards. 
Separate Exercises for convenience in classroom 
Paper cove 
Applied Business Correspondence and Punctential 


110 pages 


Relle 


Applied Business Punctuation. By Hubert A. Haga 
Separate Exercises in Punctuation 

English: Progressive Studies. By 
Raymon 

Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Definition and 
Application. . A new idea in spelling texts 62 


pages, bound in 


Words Exercises. A blank | 


use with this text 


Effi: iger- 


Doone 


00k specially designed for 


Punctuation Simplified. By ] Cliff - Kenai 


Office Training 
Office Training for Stenographers. By Rupert P. So 
Rell A mplete and practical course for the 
advanced shorthand department, with separate Ex 


ercise Bo Text, $1.25. Exercises, 75c. Complete & 


Commercial Subjects 
Essentials of Commorstel Law. By Wallace hes Whig- ‘ 


am Clo bou 392 pages. 
Will's Commer Arithmetic. By 


99 pages, b ] oth 


Lockyear’s Bookkee ping. 


introductory cours Cc 


Wm 'R Will 

; 1 
By M. H. Lockyear An 

th bound, 105 pages 


Miscellaneous 


The Teaching of Shorthand: Some Suggestions to 
Young Teachers. By John Robert Gregg... ‘ 

Kimble’s Commercial, Industrial, ond. ,Voriatent Vo 
cabularies for Stenographers. sy Kimble 
Contains 100, words classified yes differ- 
ent types of business Cloth, 


un -o 
pages 


David Wolfe 


205 


Brown 194 pages, cloth bound. 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Students, By Frank 


Wall Charts. The 


| The Gregg Pencil. 
| The Gregg Emblem. 


| The Gregg Pennant. 


cloth boun 
~retey Deus A 


and the rules of 


Rutherford 158 pages, 
The Parliamentarian. By Cora 
manual of parliamentary procedure 
debate; 158 pages; cloth b l 7 
bet in blue 
arts, 30x 39. 
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style Four a 


n 
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cl 


mounted map 
One dozen, boxed 

The Gregg 
enamel, with geld lettering 
Of blue 


ovals in 
Pin or 


felt, 


‘bh 1e _and 
18 x 3%6 
+ 


white 
and white 

inches , 
The Gregg Eraser Trav. 
The Dowst Binder. Holds one to 

the Gregg Writer 
Bound Volumes. Th« 


beginning with Se; 


Bronze finish : 
twelve numbers of 
year, 


Writer for ; 


loth bo 
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